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CLASS DAY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The sketch on this page is from the pencil of Mr. Homer, who 
has frequently illustrated local subjects in our columns with great 
spirit, and represents one of the time-honored customs of class 
day at Harvard—that of dancing round the tree in the college, a 
token of fraternity and fellowship among those who are so soon 
to part, to pursue different paths through life, and who never ex- 
pect all to be reunited in this world. The class day exercises are 
all interesting, for it is a student festival. The orator and poet 
are chosen by the retiring class, and-sometimes the selection indi- 
cates a preference not shared by the heads of the college. The 
Faculty are invited and attend the literary exercises of the day, 
which are followed bya collation and by the dancing on the green 
which our artist has sketched. There is something deeply inter- 
esting in these festivals, to the spectator. An esprit du corps al- 
ways commands respect, whether exhibited in a regiment of sol- 
diers or a class of students, and nowhere is it stronger than among 
the under-graduates of a college. School friendships are transitory, 
but those who pursue higher studies in company always stand 
shoulder to shoulder like a band of brothers. In the classic 
shades of the university they pass from the threshold of youth 
into well-developed manhood—from childish sports and aims to 
the passions and purposes which stamp the character with individ- 
uality. Though not leading the monastic life which in some 
localities characterises the colleges, yet at Cambridge the young 
men are sufficiently isolated from the world at large to render 
their mutual dependence a bond of great power. Their studies 
and recreations are in common, and they are linked together in a 


common interest. Those stern jealousics and rivalries which 
worldly ambitions and the pursuit of fame and fortune in the great 
battle of life engender, do not yet come into place; the contest 
for academic honors being always conducted in a spirit of gener- 
ous rivalry, and rarely producing those heart-burnings which the 
life-and-death war of the world creates. And in proportion’ as 
the ties that unite the students are strong, so is the effort requisite 
to sever them. Yet in the manner of their parting we are called 
to admire the high privileges of youth. It is hard indeed to sever 
the bond of long association, but it is done at a time when 
hope is most brilliant, and confidence in the future most assured 
—when the imagination beholds glories and allurements in the dis- 
tance that maturer age can never create for its delusion or en- 
couragement. Gaily, therefore, as well as tenderly and kindly, 
hands are shaken for the last time, and the pilgrims part, to cope, 
each on his individual resources, with the Unknown and Untried. 
The attachment of every student to his Alma mater, as well as to 
his comrades, is deep, but no institution is so well fitted to com- 
mand it, in this country, as the University of Cambridge, the 
most venerable seat of learning on this side of the Atlantic, and 
illustrated by the associations and memories of a long chain of 
years. The classical city, too, has many impressive features. In 
sight of the college is the church where Washington worshipped, 
and the elm beneath which he first drew his sword in the service 
of his country, and farther on is the noble etd mansion where he 
was established with his military family, and where one of our 
most charming poets now makes his home. There. are many 
other spots hallowed by patriotic associations, and along the banks 
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of the devious Charles are many scenes of exquisite beauty it 
would be difficult to parallel, Though so near the metropolis of 
New England, a tranquillity broods over Cambridge—and the very 
air seems to invite to reflection and study. Edward Everett, in 
his inaugural address as president of the university, says that it 
“is probably the oldest establishment for secular education on the 
western continent. Its foundation was a part, very early execu- 
ted, of the great work of transferring the civilization of the An- 
glo-Norman race to the new-found hemisphere—a workin which 
the first settlers of New England bore so lange a share. They 
brought with them those forms of municipal organization in 
which so much of the machinery of our present republicanism 
lay dormant; the idea of representative government further de- 
veloped than in the mother country} the general system of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence, and especially its most characteristic feature, 
the trial by jury ; and still more, those peculiar principles of Pro- 
testantism, which, at the time of their emigration, were strug- 
gling towards the mastery in the state, which was soon after won 
and lost. With these institutions and principles,—honored com- 
panions of their exile,—the civil and religious fathers of New 
England brought with them an affectionate attachment to their 
native land, and especially the University of Cambridge at which 
so many of them had been reared. They seized the first oppor- 
tunity to make provision, in the home of their pilgrimage, for 


the education of their qhildren on this model * * * and they 


fondly gave the name of Cambridge to this spot whith they had 
chosen for their infant seminary.” The institution they reared 
was named after the first generous benefactor of the university. 
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URIAL DRAW 


G-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE WIFE'S SECRET: 


STRUGGLES OF THE HEART. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


[conTiInvED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE VILLAIN DRIVEN TO THE WALL. 


Upon the following day, Paul Oswald ordered his horse to be 
saddied and brought to the gate, and mounting, he galloped 
swiftly in the direction of Philip Waldron’s mansion. When 
fairly upon the road, his thoughts moved swifter than the animal 
beneath him, and at length he broke out into a soliloquy. 

“And now, all rests with Alice Forester. Collard is dead, and 
I need Have no fears of his betraying mc. Atkins, too, is with 
him. Roland Forester lives, it is true ; but the will is destroyed ; 
and if his mother prove tractable, I shall be safe in letting him 
live. It was fortunate that Mark Collard died without confessing 
anything; it would have been awkward had he revealed the whole 
of this plot in which he succeeded so badly, and which proved so 
fatal to him. But that is past, and now for one more interview 
with Alice Forester. If she complies with my wishes, all will yet 
be well; if not, then the consequences shall rest upon her own 
head. Ha, ha! how ’twould cause that high-spirited boy to wince 
and smart if I should— but ’twill be better to get along without 
it. And then it might be awkward, too, for me to do it; but if 
she refuses my alternative, then it must be done. This last act 
has strengthened me; I feel more determined to strike boldly. 
’T was a fearful trial for me, but I have come out of it whole; he, 
at least, will tell no tales, nor demand his rights of me.” 

He rode on, increasing his speed as he drew nearer his destina- 
tion, until in the middle of the afternoon, he dismounted at Philip 
Waldron’s gate. He walked up the gravelled path to the door, 
and sounded the knocker; but there was no answer to his sum- 
mons. Again he knocked, but with no better success, and then 
entered without bidding. He opened the door at the end of the 
hall which led to the sitting-room, but no one was there. Sur- 
» prised at this, he sat down, and looked around him. He recog- 
nized the room; it was the same which he had entered with Col- 
lard upon that winter’s night, five years before, in pursuit of 
Roland Forester. Since then, he had not entered the house, 
although those who now resided here had hardly for an instant 
. left his mind. He began to think; he recollected that for years 
he had pursued Alice Forester and her son with his schemes of 
hatred and self-interest ; he had dedicated almost a lifetime to the 
accomplishment of his evil purposes, and now was no better off— 
nay, his position was far worse than at first. His plans had been 
thwarted and baffled, and his hands were even now red with inno- 
cent blood. He reflected upon these things; and then came the 
thought that at last the way of triumph was open to him, and that 
now the game lay in his own hands. 

*O, she had better not oppose me in this !” he involuntarily 
exclaimed. “She shall be made to see the whole danger of her 
position, and refuse me she dare not. But we shall see—we shall 
see 

Suddenly his ear was caught by the voice of some person in 
conversation in the adjoining room. Walking softly across the 
floor, he took his position by the door, which was slightly ajar, 
and was thus enabled to see and to hear. 

The room contained Roland Forester and Philip Waldron. 
The latter was pacing excitedly across the floor, gesticulating 
freely, and endeavoring to persuade his companion of something, 
as was evident by his manner. Roland leaned thoughtfully 
against the mantel, listening attentively, but answering little. 

“And yet, Roland,” continued Waldron, “ it appears to me that 
you should see this thing as I see it. Never was there a villain of 
a darker dye than this same Paul Oswald; never was there one 
who more richly merited punishment, or whose liberty is more of 
a crime than his.” 

“All this I grant,” replied Roland. ‘Say what you have said, 
and the truth is but half told. But how can we proceed against 
him ?”’ 

“How? Do you not sec that we have the matter wholly in our 
hands? Have we not evidence against him sufficient to imprison 


him for half a dozen lifetimes? Would not the simple enum»ra- 


tion of the charges which we can substantiate against him be suf- 
ficient to pale the check of an honest man with honor? I tell you 
he has been unwhipped too Jong; every day discloses some new 
and more flagrant wickedness. Roland, I wish not to wound 
your feelings ; you have told me that you love Helen, but tell me, 
is your love so weak as to expose her to the chance of falling 


again into the hands of this man’s base hirelings ¢” 


The thought excited intense emotion in Roland’s mind, as could 
be seen by his pale countenance and clenched hands, but he re- 
turned no answer. 

“« How, then,”” Waldron went on, “are we to preserve ourselves 
from this man? He is too crafty to act himself in these matters, 


but commits his work to assassins and cut-throats. O that it had 
been he in place of Collard that encountered that brave man, 


Stephon Brande, in the wood! But we cannot reach him in this 


way.” 


| 


“ What, then, do you propose to do ?” 

“To charge him boldly with his crimes, and to let him answer 
in a court of justice. Ah, Roland, could you know how faithfally 
I warned your father to beware of this man,—how I labored to 
persuade him to drive the villain from his friendship, you would 
not distrust me now !” 

“Distrust you!” exclaimed Roland, seizing the hand of Wal- 
dron, and gazing into his face. ‘Do you, to whom I owe every- 
thing, you who have been a friend—nay, almost a father to me, 
accuse me of this?” = 

“No, no,” replied Waldron, pressing his hand and forcing back 
a tear which the young man’s earnestness called to hiseye. “ For- 
give me ; I spoke hastily, and meant not what I said. But you 
know my desire, my long-cherished hope, that Paul Oswald might 
be brought to justice, and be prevented from causing more evil ; 
and now that the way is clear, I cannot give up my plan.” 

“Mr. Waldron,” replied Roland, speaking with an effort, and 
mastering the fecling which the former’s words had called up in 
his breast, “one thing, and only one, forbids me joining you heart 
and hand in this matter.” 

“And that?” 

“The love which I bear to my mother.” 

Waldron’s brow suddenly became clouded, and he bent his eyes 
upon the young man. 

“ For years,” continued the latter, “‘ Paul Oswald has menaced 
her with some mysterious power, beneath which she has bowed in 
fear end submission. You saw her agony when I was compelled 
to leave her, now more than five years since, and yet she dared 
not bid me stay in defiance of Oswald. In answer to my ques- 
tion, she told me then that the consequences of a refusal would 
fall both upon her head and mine ; and for her sake I went. Since 
then, the mystery has become no clearer; you have told me what 
you know of my early life, but this throws no light upon it. And 
now I fear—nay, I am almost sure, that should we pursue Paul 
Oswald, and launch the terrible vengeance of the law upon his 
head, he would turn with fearful power upon us. If I were to be 
the sole sufferer, if my sacrifice could bring this man to justice, I 
would willingly offer myself; but that my mother should suffer 
from that which seems to have such terror for her, I can never 
consent. Tell me, am I right in this? Advise me what to do.” 


Roland finished, and Waldron gazed into his face without 
speaking, pondering with an anxious and troubled countenance. 
During this conversation, Paul Oswald had maintained his posi- 
tion outside the door; but now, in his eagerness to hear every 
word, he pushed the door so that it swung half-way open. It was 
an unlucky movement for him, for Philip Waldron turned 
promptly at the sound, and detected-the face of Oswald thrust 
forward into the opening. With one bound the vigorous farmer 
cleared the distance which lay between them, and seizing him by 
the collar, dragged him forward to the light. One glance suf- 
ficed, and shaking him sternly, he demanded his business. 

The crest-fallen Oswald shook himself clear from the other’s 
grasp, but he was for a moment so choked with rage that he cauld 
not utter a word. The farmer was almost as enraged, and in a 
passionate voice, he exclaimed : 

“Base spy and villain, answer me! How came you there, and 
what do you seek ?” 

“I want nothing with you,” replied Oswald, as well as his rage 
would permit. I came to—” 

“ But I have something to say to you,” rejoined Waldron. “In 
the first place, who shall be answerable for the lives of Mark Col- 
lard and Simon Atkins ?” 

“Not I,” said Roland, as he noticed the effect of Waldron’s 
words upon Oswald, “neither Stephen Brande, but the man by 
whom they were employed to execute those deeds of violence.” 

“Ay!” exclaimed Waldron, in a tone of satisfaction, as he 
noticed that Roland had upon the impulse of the moment forgot- 
ten his previously expressed scruples; “and who is that man ?”’ 

“Why do you speak of this to me ?”’ gasped Oswald, in terror. 
“T know nothing of it.” 

“ Villain, you lie!” shouted Waldron, almost white with pas- 
sion. ‘“ You see before you an injured man, a man whose daugh- 
ter you sent ruffians to tear away by stratagem from her house. 
Yonder stands Roland Forester, who, by your order, was to have 
been murdered in the forest.” 

“ But you cannot prove this; I dare you to the proof!” 

“You dare me to the proof! If I live, you shall hear it ina 
court of justice. Listen: Daniel Crosby was captured yesterday, 
and now lies in this house, sick and wounded. But mark you, J 
shall be sure to produce him at the proper time !”” 

Paul Oswald stared in amazement at the speaker as he made 
this announcement, so terrible in import to himself, and then as 


he comprehended its full force, his face blanched to corpse-like 
whiteness, and he sank back, weak and powerless. 


“ Nor is this all,” continued Waldron, with energy, as he noted 
the effect of his words. ‘I am now face to face with you, and 
here will charge upon you your catalogue of crime. I charge 
you,” and his voice grew fearfully solemn, “with being privy to 
the murder of Walter Forester, if not the principal in the crime ; 
for before God and man will I avow my belief that Walter Fores- 


ter was most foully and basely murdered.” 

These words seemed to endow Roland with new life and ener- 
cy, for, placing himself before Oswald, he exclaimed : 

“ If those words are true, Paul Oswald, most bitterly shall you 
repent the deed! I, too, accuse you; I charge you with twice 
attempting to slay the son, as you did the father.” 

“I charge you with attempting to force Helen Waldron from 


her home by the hands of ruffians,” rejoined Waldron. 


“T charge you with wresting their inheritance from a mother 
and son, by a base deed of forgery,” Roland continued. 


“And I charge you with years of oppression and injustice 
toward that mother and son,” added Waldron. ‘“ Wretch! what 
have you to say to this ?” ‘ 

Oswald endeavored to utter some words of contempt and defi. 
ance, but they stuck in his throat, and he could not speak them, 
His mingled rage and affright were almost fearful to behold; the 
muscles of his pallid face worked spasmodically, and his eyes 
seemed ready to start from their sockets ; but he managed to say 
in a weak voice: 

“TI fear you not. You dare not accuse me; you lack for 
evidence.” 

“Ay, console yourself while you can; but the time draws nigh 
when all this iniquity shall be sifted thoroughly. Well may you 
dread that day of reckoning; well may you sit there now in your 
chair, shivering and paling to hear me talk of these things. I 
know you well, Paul Oswald ; I have marked you and watched 
your course for a lifetime, and my heart bounds within me to 
think that even now prison doors are open to receive you. Con- 
sole yourself as best you may, but hear my words and understand 
them : if it lies in the power of man to reward you fitly for your 
evil deeds, then all that man can do to that end shall not be want- 
ing. And now your business: if you have come here to-day to 
say aught to me, say it quickly and depart.” 

Oswald was about to make a reply, when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Forester and Helen Waldron entered the apartment. They 
started back, and would have left it when they saw its occupants ; 
but Oswald started up, and said, hastily : 

“Stay, Alice Forester; I wish to speak with you.” 

Then turning to Philip Waldron, he said, with as much defiance 
as he could throw into his voice : 

‘My business here to-day, sir, relates not in the least to you. I 
wish to speak with this lady.” 

“With me ?” uttered Alice Forester, tremulously, as she gazed 
upon Oswald in terror. 

“Yes, to speak with you,” he replied, darting a quick gleam 
upon her from his eyes. 

“Then speak !”” cried Roland ; “speak at once and have your 
sa 

“Certainly, if your mother will be so good as to designate an 
apartment where we may converse privately,” returned Oswald, 
with the utmost coolness in his tone, but with a manner full of 
anxiety. 

“Stay, Mrs. Forester!” said Waldron, in an excited voice. 
“Is it your wish to speak with this man? Do you desire it?” 

“If he wishes it. Yes, yes—I will speak with him.” 

Oswald’s eyes met those of Waldron with a glance of triumph, 
and the latter turned from the room, followed by Roland and 
Helen, muttering between his teeth : 

“ The same, the same as ever! Strange, passing strange !” 

The door closed upon them, and they waited with feverish im- 
patience for the termination of the interview. Once, as Oswald’s 
tones increased in loudness, Waldron started toward the door, but 
he checked himself, and sank back in his seat. Roland paced the 
room in his excitement, while Helen sat by her father, looking 
from one to the other. The voices of those in the adjoining room 
were quite audible, but the intervening walls interrupted the 
sound, and none of the words could be detected. This lasted for 
half an hour—a long half hour it seemed to those in waiting,— 
when a painful, thrilling shriek brought Waldron and Roland to 
their feet, and simultaneously the door was flung open, and Paul 
Oswald dashed madly out. Roland placed himself before him 
with a stern interrogatory upon his lips; but Oswald thrust him 
to one side, and quitted the room before Waldron could interpose 
to prevent him. 

At the first sound of that agonizing cry, Helen Waldron had 
disappeared, and when her father and lover followed her, they 
found her sustaining the fainting form of Alice Forester. 

“ What is it? Speak quickly! What is it?” burst from Roland 
Forester’s lips, as the mother opened her eyes and recalled with a 
groan the faces of those about her. 

“Don’t ask me. O, have mercy on me now, and do not ques- 
tion me!” 

She seemed about to relapse into unconsciousness, when Roland 
spoke again, with brow contracted and tecth set. 

“But did .he offer you violence? Did he insult you in the 
least 

“No, no—not that; but O, worse—mach worse than that! He 
threatened if I—” 

The remembrance of his words was so fearfully distinct that she 
shuddered convulsively and swooned away. Philip Waldron 
caught Roland’s eye for an instant, and whispered : 

“It is strange; all is strange and mysterious! What can it 
mean ¢” 

Roland answered not; his eyes were upon his mother, and his 
agony, deep and intense as it was, was hidden by the efforts which 
he made to revive her. This, however, was the work of hours ; 
all night she lay half insensible, and when morning came, she was 
weak and sick. 

And all that night Philip Waldron and Roland Forester sat 
together, pondering upon the strange gecurrence of the evening, 


and conversing doubtfully of the plans which they had previously 
formed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HE TURNS AT BAY. 
As Roland and the Waldrons left the apartment, Alice Fores- 
ter glanced towards them in mute terror, which, Oswald perceiv- 
ing, he said, as he shut the door: 


“Fear not; be not alarmed. I come to you as a friend, not as 
an enemy.” 
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She looked into his face to discover his meaning, but she could 
read nothing in his cool, sinister look. He placed a chair for her, 
and asked her to be seated, and then quietly placed himself at her 

ide. 

Mallee,” he commenced, “let me call you by that familiar 
name, for I wish to speak now of bygone days. Do you remem- 
ber that I was once accustomed to call you so?” 

The tenderness of his tone, forced and unnatural though it was, 
awakened a doubt as to his designs in her mind, and she still 
Jooked upon him silently. 

“Yes, you must remember it, though years have passed since 
then, and we have become strangely altered. We were children 
then, Alice, or if not children, we at least knew but little of the 
trials and sorrows of those of later years. That is a period to 
which we can look back without regret. Tell me, is it not so? 
You are silent; you distrust me, I see; but, at least, hear me, 
and judge me favorably if you can. Iam about to call to your 
mind events which happened long ago, but which I have never 
once forgotten. Let me remind you of the time when you were 
not wont to look upon me with distrust and aversion, of those 
days when we walked the same paths, read from the same books, 
and when I was light-hearted and happy in your company, fear- 
ing nothing, careless of the future.” 

“But what of that now?” ventured his companion, in alow 
and wondering tone. ‘ That is all past, and—” 

“Yes, it is past; but hear me out. Alice Forester, let me 
speak plainly with you, and say that in those days I loved you— 
loved you madly, passionately, loved you as I have never again 
loved. Isay I was careless of the future; it was because I be- 
lieved your heart was wholly mine, and thus, fool that I was, I 
was deluded from day to day. But my eyes were at last opened ; 
another bore away the prize, even when I thought myself most 
secure in its possession ; and that other was Walter Forester, the 
man whom I believed to be my friend. Then it was that I—” 


“ Stay !”” cried his companion, energetically. “Speak not thus 
of the dead. Mention not the name of—” 

“Nay, hear me out; let me unfold my whole heart to you. 
Then it was that the iron entered my soul; as I looked upon the 
happiness of Walter Forester, and saw what I had lost, I breathed 
a most bitter vow of revenge; I swore in the wrath of my heart 
that I would pursue that man to his grave. And now tell me, has 
that oath been kept ?” 

“ Yes, evil, wicked-hearted monster that you are, it has. Look 
at me and read your best answer.” 

“And then,” continued Oswald, biting his lips as he heard her 
reply, ‘I wished to spare you. Ihad seen you suffer all that I 
desired ; I had taught you the folly of opposing me, and then I 
renewed my proposition.” 

“Stop, I conjure you!” exclaimed Alice Forester. “You 
knew that I could never accept your hand after the occurrences of 
that fearful night which placed me in your-power. Your heart 
was always bad; you deceived yourself; I never loved you, never 
could bring my heart to regard you with anything but horror ; and 
had you been an angel of light, the fearful knowledge which I 
afterwards gained would have led me to prefer death, disgrace, 
anything, rather than to become your wife.” 

Her manner was wild and frenzied, and Oswald’s voice grew 
sterner as he spoke. 

“Well, you refused it—refused it with scorn and contempt, with 
indignation and defiance, and then again my breast rankled with 
thoughts of vengeance. Then came the stern resolve to use the 
power which I had gained over you, like a rod of iron; to cause 
you to suffer until your stubborn spirit bent to my will. I took 
your boy from you, but you seized him secretly and fled. And 
then for years I tracked and pursued you, until at last I hunted 
you out in this very house, and again compelled you to give up 
the boy. Since then I have been baffled in almost every plan; 
enemies have sprung up on every side to encompass me. But a 
moment since, Philip Waldron dared to threaten me with the 
speedy retribution of the law.” 

His manner became excited, and the tones of his voice more 
emphatic. Alice Forester listened with forced calmness to his 
words, and he went on. 

“ Yes, they have driven me to the wall, and think to bar my 
escape; but they shall quickly discover their error. And now, 
Alice, what I have to say may be said briefly. The love which I 
bore you in my boyhood has never died; you have thwarted me, 
and I have treated you with sternness, but my affection has always 
been the same ; you have drawn such treatment upon yourself 
solely by not complying with my wishes. But let us forget this,” 
he continued, approaching nearer to her and attempting to take 


her hand, which she impulsively drew away. “ Let all that has 
happened be forgotten; be to me what you was ere Walter For- 
ester crossed my path; be my wife, and be happy once more. 
Tell me, Alice, will you be my bride ?”’ 

Paul Oswald dwelt upon his words with a strange eagerness of 
mingled hope and fear. But Alice Forester drew herself to her 


full height, her eyes flashing with indignation upon him, and her 


bosom heaving with excitement. 

“Go, Paul Oswald,—go !” she exclaimed. “I will not forget 
myself so far as to listen to such language. Sooner than be your 
wife, I would weletome death! Your words fill me with horror ; 
I look back upon the past, and remember that you have poisoned 
my life-cup ; you have changed my joy into sorrow, my hatred of 
him whom your vile arts alienated from me into bitter remorse 


and repentance. Go! your presence fills me with loathing ; I 
forget myself with every moment of your stay !”” 

The old demoniac look returned to Oswald’s face, and ina 
startling whisper he almost hissed the words : 

“Then you defy me? you refuse my offer again, and with in- 


dignationt Beware, Alice Forester! Considet this well. If 
love cannot bring this thing to pass, perhaps force may!” 

“What mean you?” she asked, with terror plainly depicted 
upon her face. 

“TI mean,” he replied, speaking with the slowness and delibera- 
tion of one who tries a last resort,—‘ I mean that I am now at 
the crisis of my fate. Ruin, disgrace, imprisonment are staring 
me in the face, and I am well prepared for anything ; I am become 
desperate, and I am ready to seize desperate means of action. 
Argument is exhausted, and the power of love is of no avail with 
you; I am now prepared for the last resort.” 

He paused to mark the effect of his words. Alice Forester 
turned pale, but her face still expressed firmness ; it was the heroic 
firmness of despair. 

“Heretofore I have threatened to use the power which I hold, 
but have never had occasion to do so; now, that power becomes a 
terrible instrament in my hands, and well may you pause before 
you provoke the blow. Choose, then ; I offer you the alternative. 
Become my wife; give me a right which none will dare to ques- 
tion over the wealth which I now hold; refuse me this, and as 
surely as Istand before you will I tighten my grasp upon you.” 

The suffering woman wavered not in her firm determination, 
and though her tremulous tone ré¥vealed the agony of the moment, 
she answered : 

“Never! I will not consent to the crime of placing such a 
right in your hands. If worst comes to worst, I am ready for the 
sacrifice ; but your wife I will not be.” 

Her persecutor had reserved his keenest torture for the final 
attempt. He gazed upon her for a moment ere he spoke, and 
when she at last looked up, alarmed at his silence, he said : 

“It is easy to say this, Alice Forester,—easy to nerve your 
heart to encounter the awful fate that awaits you, but remember 
that you are not to be the only sufferer. I think I see the face of 
Roland Forester, your brave, high-spirited son, as he hears for the 
first time the doom that has fallen upon him. Ah, how will it 
wring his heart-strings! Think of him as an outcast among men, 
wandering about with the mark upon his brow, forsaken and 
despised even by his friends, and longing for death to relieve him. 
Will not Philip Waldron, too, drive him from his roof? For 
what man would suffer his daughter to wed one whose parent 
had—” 

The bolt struck! Alice Forester started forward, and dropped 
upon her knees before him, and with clasped and upraised hands, 
she looked up into his face, to see if one vestige of human feeling 
was visible there ; she then poured forth her plea in a voice choked 
and broken with emotion. 

“Q, spare me, spare me for Ais sake, Paul Oswald! I will for- 
give you for what you have done, for all the crime you have 
caused me to be guilty of, and for the tears of agony with which I 
have endeavored to atone for it; but as you hope for mercy your- 
self, urge not this thing. I never wronged you; it has been your 
hand that has wrought my destruction ; be satisfied with this, and 
harm me no more.” 

He gazed upon her as she had thrown herself at his feet, and in 
a voice of cold disdain, he said : 

“With one word you can stay my hand ; pronounce it, and you 
are saved.” 

She made no answer. His voice grew louder, as he continued : 

“Alice Forester, will you be my wife? For tho last time I 
ask it.” 

“ Never!” 

“ With that word you cast from you life, honor, everything. I 
have given you the alternative; you have rejected it, and now 
your doom is sealed. You have pronounced your own doom !”’ 

She stood like a statue of marble as he uttered these words ; but 
when he turned to leave the room, the consequences of her deci- 
sion flashed like lightning upon her mind. She saw it all; her 
disgrace and fearful doom rose up before her, and with a cry of 
anguish she sank down, almost bereft of life. She heard the hur- 
rying tread of feet, and was conscious of the presence of friends 
around her; but she answered not their words, except as she 
faintly replied to the questions of Roland. 

Paul Oswald had staked all upon a cast, and now waited for 


the turning of the die. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NIGHT COMES ON. 


Acarn we look in upon the Waldrons and their guests, as they 
are all gathered in the sitting-room of the mansion. ‘The first 
shadows of evening are gathering slowly without, and the faces 
of the different members of the group are hardly distinguishable, 
But a deeper shade of gloom is upon each of those faces. The 
visit of Oswald and its strange termination, two days since, has 
left a shadow upon each heart, and a strange presentiment of 
coming evil holds the room in silence. 

Not quite in silence, however, for Philip Waldron and Roland 
have withdrawn to one side, and aro earnestly, but in low voices, 


talking together. Alice Forester is seated with Helen before one 


of the windows, and towards her their glances and motions are 
frequently directed. She heeds them not; her attention is given 
to a horseman who has just stopped and dismounted at the gate. 
His steps are heard upon the door-stone, and then a heavy knock 
which sends the blood of the listener to her heart. At the sum- 
mons of Waldron, the man entered, and standing by the door, cast 


a searching glance upon the persons before him. 


“ You are Philip Waldron, I believe ?” he at length said, com- 
ing forward. 

“Tam,” replied Waldron, rising to meet him. 
do not remember your face, I think.” 


“And you—I 


“My name is Acton ; Iam a constable in the village of Derby.” 

“But surely,” exclaimed Waldron, looking hastily round, 
“you can have no official duty to perform here! Here is all 
my—” 

He stopped as he met the eye of the officer, and for a moment 
there was a painful silence. Roland Forester had risen and walked 
anxiously forward, and now stood waiting to catch the first words 
of the officer of the law. The latter hesitated, and then said : 

“By my soul, Mr. Waldron, it pains me to execute this busi- 
ness, but there is no escape; it is nothing less than a matter of 
duty. You will absolve me from all blame ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” uttered Waldron. “And now, say on.” 

“You have a woman here, Alico Forester by name ?” 

“ There is such a one here; and what then ?”” 

“ Which is she ?” 

At this instant, Alice Forester arose and came forward. Her 
countenance was deathly pale, but her bearing was firm and 
resolute. 

“Tam she for whom you ask,” she said, pressing her hands 
tightly upon her breast. \ 
“Then, by virtue of the power and authority granted by my 

office, I arrest you !” 

“ You arrest—by my faith, this is a strange ‘stroke of ‘business, 
Mr. Officer!” exclaimed Waldron, in blank amazement. “Upon 
whose suit or complaint do you do this ?” 

“Upon the complaint of Mr. Oswald.” 

“Paul Oswald ?” 

“The same.” 

“And for what offence? with what is she charged?” asked 
Roland, whose face had been every moment growing paler. 

“ For the murder of her husband, Walter Forester !” 

The answer came like a thunderbolt to the young man. He 
placed his hand upon his breast, as though a bullet had entered it, 
and with a groan staggered to a chair, where he sat, gazing wildly 
upon the officer. The effect upon the others was as instantaneous. 
Alice Forester gave no audible sign of pain, but her head dropped 
upon her breast, upon which her hands were still tightly clasped, 
and her frame shook with irrepressible sobs. Philip Waldron 
gazed upon the officer, to ascertain if(he was really in earnest, 
and then his face blanched and quivered with the force of his 
mental pain. Mrs. Waldron and Hele looked with affright into 
each other’s face, as if they scarcely comprehended the meaning 
of the terrible announcement which they had just heard. 


Waldron was the first to recover his presence of mind. Re- 
pressing with an effort all outward emotion, he beckoned to the 
officer to follow him, and passed into the hall. 

“Tell me,” he said, when they were alone together, “tell me 
what this strange matter means.” 

“I know nothing of it,”’ returned the officer, “further than that 
Paul Oswald rode into Derby, two days ago, and lodged. this 
complaint with a magistrate; and that a warrant,for the arrest.of 
Alice Forester was placed in my hands this morning, and I om 
here now to serve it.” ¥ ; 

“And when is her presence demanded in Derby ?” 

“Instantly. She must accompany me there.” 

“Then give me a few moments for preparation, and she shall 
be ready.” 

The officer bowed, and Waldron re-entered the room. Alico 
Forester was now seated, her face covered by herhands. Roland 
had just left his seat as the farmer entered, and rushing to his 
mother’s side, he threw himself upon his knees, and appealed to 
her in a voice of real agony, exclaiming ; 

“ Speak to me, mother,—speak, and tell me that this accusation 
is fulse !” 

Her answer was spoken wildly, and with it came a flood of 
tears. 

“T cannot—I cannot say it! 
bnt in mercy ask me nothing !” " 

“O Heaven! can this be true?” Roland uttered, in a fearful 
whisper, rising at the same time to his feet. ‘Am I awake, and 
not dreaming? Is this, then, the secret of Paul Oswald’s power ? 
Mother !” he shouted in his frenzy, “again I ask you—are you—” 

But a stern grasp was upon his arm, and turning half fiercely, 
he saw the eyes of Philip Waldron gazing steadily into his face. 

“Roland Forester, now prove your manhood. Look at your 
mother as she sits there, bowed down by this fearful blow, and let 
it strengthen you. This dark mystery come to a crisis. Oswald 
has shown the full extent of his power; he can go no further; 
and now let us meet him upon fair ground. Do not quail and 
turn back at the last hour; nerve your heart for the struggle, and 
I will stand by you till the last.” 


“God bless you, Waldron!” exclaimed Roland. “ You have 


recalled me to myself. I will bear up; and with such a friond as 
you to sustain me, I shall surely be strong.” 

“And now, Mrs. Forester,”” said Waldron, “‘ it becomes neces- 
sary for you to go with the officer to Derby, to answer to your 
examination on this strange accusation. ‘That Paul Oswald is 
the mover of it, we know, even without the assurance of the offi- 


cer. I shall accompany you, and be assured my efforts shall not 
be wanting to defend you from this charge. My hand, my heart 


is wholly in your service. Have I said enough ?” 

Mrs. Forester thanked him with a tearful and eloquent glance, 
and then rising, slowly approached Mrs. Waldron and Helen. 

*« My friends,” she said, tremulously, “ there is nothing secret 
now ; you know all, and now I have no further right to your 


friendship. God forbid that should wish to make you sharers in 
the fearful disgrace—nay, perhaps death that is before me!” 


O, Roland, believe me innocent, 


The thought was too much, and she gave vent to her ine in ia 


a gush of tears. But those to whom she had addressed 
were not the ones to forsake her in this hour. They mingled 
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their tears with hers; they hung round her and embraced her 
fondly, assuring her that she should never lack for friends while 
they lived. Sympathy like theirs was well calculated to lessen 
her grief, and in a few moments she became calm, except as the 
tremulous throbbing of her bosom betrayed her emotion. 
Roland Forester joined Waldron in his determination to accom- 
y the prisoner to Derby, to be present at the examination 
which was to be held upon the next morning ; and as all solicita- 
tion was useless to induce the officer to defer the journey until 
daylight, the farmer’s carriage was ordered out for the road. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TRIAL. 


Ir was a dark and gloomy night, and Alice Forester could not 
restrain her tears as she parted with her friends and turned away 
into the cheerlessness of the darkness. Little was said upon that 
lonely night journey, for her heart and those of her companions 
were too full for speech. Philip Waldron bent his head and sat 
in silent, though intense thought, and the occasional flashes of 
lightning which illumined the surrounding objects, revealed him 
to the anxious eyes of Roland, with compressed lips and con- 
tracted brow. 

As they passed the house of Paul Oswald, the latter stood with 
his face pressed close ee the window-pane, and a smile of 
exultation played about his mouth as be noted the occupants of 
the carriage. 

It is not our purpose, however, to follow them to Derby, and 
describe the unimportant preliminary examination. With the 
= pegs that Alice Forester was then and there fully commit- 
ted to answer at the next term of the court the charge preferred 
—_— her, but was admitted to bail on the recognizance of Philip 

aldron, we pass on to the narration of the more important events 
in the conclusion of our story. 

Far and wide over the country had gone the startling intelligence 
that Alice Forester— 
whose retreat had pre- 
viously been known to 
but few—had been ar- 
rested, charged with the 
murder of her husband, 
and everywhere it ex- 
cited the most intense 
feeling and feverish anx- 
iety for the coming of 
the day of her trial. 
The disappearance of 
Walter Forester, twenty 
years before, had created 
a oy sensation, 
and many there were 
who at that time freely 
expressed suspicions of 
foul play. Since then, 
although several years 
had elapsed, and many 
who were then acquaint- 
ed with the deceased had 
died or removed to neigh- 
boring States, the aflair 
had not been forgotten ; 
it had been repeated by 
fathers to their children, 
and many had been the 
surmiges and dark con- 

jectures upon euch occa- 
sions as to the fate of 
Walter Forester. And 
now that it was noised 
abroad that the wife of 
the long-missing man 

been arrested and 
was to be tried for her 
life, the whole neighbor- 
hood was upon the tip- 
toe of excitement. 

And not a few were 
there who had known 
Alice Forester in her 
girlhood, and to whom 
the intelligence brought 


EDUCATION IN ALGIERS. 


To the readers of a New England journal, a glance at educa- 
tional movements in any quarter of the world cannot fail to be 
interesting, attaching as we do so high an importance to the in- 
struction and elevation of youth. The pictures we now present 
of Madame Luce’s Algerian girls’ school and of the boys’ school 
under the direction of M. Depielle, are attractive, not only from 
the nature of the subjects, but from the fact that they are engraved 
from photographs, so that all the minutiw of feature, costume, 
attitude and manner are faithfully preserved. Prior to the African 
conquests of France, elementary instruction was given in schools 
(mecid ) attached to a mosque, the dwelling of a marabout, or in 
the midst of the douars or residences of Arab chiefs. Superior 
instruction was practised in the mederssa belonging to the consid- 
erable religious establishments. Professors and pupils had be- 
come, from generation to generation, more and more ignorant, 
and this decadence went on rapidly during the first years of the 
French occupation. Thus, when the administrative authority 
wished to ascertain the condition of Mussulman education, it was 
found that the mederssa had disappeared from Algeria, with the 
exception of the Kabyle territory, where, among others, were the 
important school of Si Mohammed Ben Ali-Cherif, and the col- 
lection of students from different points of the French colony, 
from Tunis and even Morocco, and grouped about the famous 
zaouia of Si Abderaman Bou Koberin, on the summit of Dijerd- 
jera. In the latter school particularly, pupils were tanght hatred 
of foreigners and Christians, and ideas of fanaticism were free] 
propagated in regions difficultof access, unsubjected by Frenc 
arms, and constantly opposing the French mission of conquest. 
Elementary instruction, throughout the tribes, was in the hands 
of ignorant, fanatical and stupid schoolmasters. Upto the moment 
of attempting to revive education among the natives, the authori- 
ties did not interfere in general instiuction. This bas always 
been the case in the land of Islam from the time of the first 
caliphs. Private individuals provided for the wants of educational 


a pang of sorrow and 


heartfelt commiseration. 
Her disappearance had 
to many been as strange 
and mysterious as that 
of her husband, and this 
sudden solution of both 
mysteries gave rise to strange speculations, and the interval be- 
tween the examination and trial was filled with the expression of 
as opinions in reference to the probable termination of 
case. 


But all participated in the general anxiety to see the accused, 
and to be present at the trial; and upon the morning of the first 
sitting of the court, the roads leading to Derby were almost 
blocked by the press of vehicles of every description, all hurrying 
towards the common point of interest. Perhaps not once in the 
course of a century does an occurrence like the one of which we 
speak agitate the inhabitants of this locality, and consequently 

excitement was pow proportionate. 

Derby, where the court had its sitting, was an ancient village, 
almost contemporary with the revolutionary period, and usu ly 
remarkably quiet and free from confusion of any kind. This was 
the regular term of the court, it is true, but generally the only 
business transacted upon such occasions had been the adjustment 
of a few unimportant cases, which were not calculated to create 
either interest or excitement. Now, however, the streets were 
thronged with an anxious and expectant multitude, and the con- 
fused hum of voices that ascended from the hundreds present, 
completely drowned all other sounds. Conspicuous among the 
throng; was Paul Oswald, who, as the rumor gained currency that 
he was thé principal witness for the prosecution, excited much 
attention and remark. Some who knew him well, and had suf- 
fered at his hands, muttered curses as he passed, and hinted that 
he was willing to swear away the life of any person who should 
incur his hatred ; and others who knew him to be rich and power- 
ful, hung on his steps, and courted his attention. He exhibited to 
all a cool, confident face, which seemed incapable of being ruffled, 
and a manner proud and overbearing. 

[CONCLUDED WEEK.] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial 
tory, can be had at our office of publication, ~~ pry the Perfodical Depots. } 


»/ “Lies are a sort of wooden pes that keep the world together as 


‘TI it were a box; nice little , 80 let into the work as never 


to be seen. Take out the pegs, and how would the box tumble 
to pieces !—. Jerrold. 


of the great Zaouia of Illoulen (Kabylia), has just placed hi 
in this establishment, giving an welch 
weight with his co-religionists. There have also been founded 
primary Arabic-French schools for young Mussulman girls jg 
some of the towns and cities. Madame Luce, of whose monitorial 
school we published a view in our last number, was the 
give the example of collecting the native female children for 
poses of education. From the French female teachers, 1 
young girls cannot fail to obtain ideas which will benefit them 
reatly, but we trust they will not feel inclined to imitate French 
ashions. The dress of the Mussulman girl is more elegant ang 
easy than that of the French. Let us observe in conclusion that 
these experimental Arabic-French schools have only been estab. 
lished in a few towns and cities, and do not affect the great majority 
of the Mussulman population forming the tribes. 


DINNER PHILOSOPHY. 

In some of the bathing establishments of eye ¢ the diet of 
the invalids is influenced by the physician of the ; in others 
he finds it more judicious and convenient to leave them to the 
common service of the hotel; and I think with reason, for the 
habits and diet of these hotels appear to me to be in the highest 
degree conducive to health. First, there is the early hour of 
rising, five and six, and never later than seven; then there is the 
morning promenade, spirited into unusual activity by the music 
to be met with at most of the baths ; then there is the light break- 
fast, the roll and coffee, generally without butter ; then the fore. 
noon pee a the prescribed drinks at the well, and the bath; 
then the one o’clock table d’hote dinner, light and sufficient, with. 
out trespassing too much on the powers of digestion ; then proba- 
bly the excursion, the walk, or the ride; then the moderate tea, 
either coffee or tea as may please the taste, the roll and butter, the 
cutlet or eggs, or, indeed, whatever the appetite or convenience 
of suggest; the conversation, the journal, the book, music, and 

, to restore the exhausted powers of the day.—Brace’s 7'ravels, 


ARABIC FRENCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT 


establishments by generous donations, and by funds procured and 
given in the name of religion; and we may here remark that the 
French, in taking possession of the country, sequestrated the real 
estate forming a part of these donations, without troubling them- 
selves about the necessities they were destined to provide for. 
Probably the pressing complaints this a gave rise to 
hastened the moment when the French undertook to instruct the 
Mussulmans. Three mederssa, schools of a superior order, des- 
tined to train the higher religious functionaries, professors, kadis, 
secretaries (khodja) have been installed for some years at Tlemcen, 
Blida and Constantine. The state pays the professors and the 
principal expenses of the establishment ; the tubes support young 
people they send to the schools. As for the individuals entrusted 
with primary instruction in the douars, pecuniary rewards are 
given them each year. A French official says :—“ Instruction in 
these schools is confined to learning by heart and writing mechani- 
cally the maxims of the Koran, which neither masters nor pupils 
understand. To encourage such a state of things seemed to me 
useless, yet I had orders to execute, and Ione day sent for a 
young pedagogue who had been pointed out to me as very zealous, 
to give him a niary reward. On receiving my order, the 
aforesaid taleb exclaimed in the presence of his pupils, ‘ The French 
have sent for me; I am lost, and so are you, 4 children!’ And 
he fied into the woods, followed by several of his adepts. Their 
anxious families sent in search of them, but they were not recov- 
ered till the next day. Thus, in a tribe of which all the choice 
men were in our service, and had constant relations with us, the 
schoolmaster alone had kept aloof from the general movement. 
The stupidity he had shown, by the way, became proverbial in the 
country, and the natives came to say of a thick-headed fellow, 
‘ He is as great a dunce as taleb X.”” But recently there have 
been established in all the principal cities of Algeria Arabic-French 
schools, where the primary teachings of both nations are combined. 
One of these schools at Algiers is represented in one of our en- 
gravings. The sentence on the blackboard explained by the mas- 
ter is, “‘ My children, love France, your new country.” Better 
yet, an Arabic-French college has been recently founded at Al- 

iers, at the marabout of whom we spoke above. Si Mohammed 
7” Ali-Cherif, one of the most influential men in Algeria, chief 


ALGIERS. 


SHE WOULD RIDE. 

The Wheeling Intelligencer relates the following amusing story : 
—*“A conductor upon one of the railroads, terminating here, met 
with a hard customer a few days since, and his experience verified 
the lines : 

* When a woman wills she wont, 
And when she wont she don’t. 


A fierce-looking woman got on the train, about ten miles out the 
road, to come to this city. The affable conductor saw nothing 
remarkable in this, for fierce-looking females frequently ‘get on 
trains,’ but both women and men, whether fierce-looking or not, 
are expected to pay their fare. The woman in question flatly re- 
fused to comply with the usual demand, while she exp’ 

ability to ‘buy the conductor, and all the money he had stolen 
from the company within the 4 year.’ The conductor thought 
this was saying a good deal, but, with as few words as possible 
(conductors are men of few words), he demanded, for the third 
time, ‘ P read fare,’ and then pulled the bell-rope, to put the would- 
be-dead-head off. The train was stopped, and the woman was 
conducted out upon the platform, and from thence down the steps, 
out upon the track. When the train essayed to proceed on its way, 
the woman got aboard. Not wishing to put her off while the train 
was in motion, the conductor pulled the rope again, and again she 
was deposited on ‘terra firma.’ When the train started, she got 
on board as before, and again the train was stopped, and the tena- 
cious woman handed gently down. This time a brakeman re- 
mained outside to detain her, thinking he could regain the train 
under way in advance of the determined passenger. But he was 
mistaken. The woman made the rear car almost as soon as the 
brakeman, and clinging to the railing about the platform, managed 
to climb up, and was a passenger still, in spite of their efforts. 
The train fied now lost considerable time, and rather than lay 
himself liable to the charge of brutally treating a woman, the con- 
ductor permitted this remarkable passenger to gain her point, and 
to retain her seat to the end of her journey, when, strange to say, 
she paid her fare and marched off. We doubt whether a parallel 
to this instance of determination in a woman was ever recorded, 
or the gallantry of a conductor was ever more vigorously 
tes 
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ENTOMBMENT ALIVE IN INDIA. 

A writer in “Household Words” gives an account of his 
«Wanderings in India.” At Agra he was introduced to Lall 
Singh, in whose garden was discovered the remains of a former 
residence. Of this he says : 

“Jn several of the niches (in an underground room) were little 

, such as are burnt upon the tombs of the Moslems, and a 
eich and a pair of marble chairs were found in this subterrane- 
ous apartment, of which the sky was now the roof. Whilst ex- 
amining the walls, I observed that upon one side there was a 

ut six feet high from the floor (and carried up there- 

from), and about a foot in width. This ledge, which was of brick 

and plaster, resembled a huge mantelpiece, and was continued 

from one end of the apartment to the other. I asked rajah the 
mn of such a structure in the apartment. 

“He replied he did not know, nor could any of the workmen 
account for it; one of them, however, took a eo and dug 
out a portion, when, to my surprise and horror, I discovered that 
in this wall a human being had been bricked up. The skin was 
still upon the bones, which were covered with a costly dress of 
white muslin, sprangled all over with gold ; around the neck was 
astring of ls; on the wrists and ankles were gold bangles, 
and en the feet were a pair of slippers, embroidered all over with 
silver wire or thread—such slippers as only Mohammedan women 
of rank or wealth can afford to wear. The body resembled a well 

rved mummy. The features were very distinct, and were 
those of a woman, whose age could not, at the timo of death, 
have exceeded eighteen or nineteen . The head: par- 
tially covered with the white dress. Long black hair was still 
clinging to the scalp, and parted across the forehead and carried 
behind the ears. It was the most horrid and ghastly figure that I 
ever beheld. The workmen appeared to take the discovery as a 


VISIT TO VALLEY FORGE. 

Every year adds to the sacredness which invests the scenes 
made memorable by the blood and sufferings of the fathers of the 
American Revolution. Their children honor their memory, and 
treasure their rg among their most valuable possessions. 
A recent visitor to Valley Forge gives an interesting description 
of the place where the American army passed a winter of terrible 
privation and suffering : 

“ About sixteen miles up the Schiylkill from Philadelphia, a 
small stream leaves the rich and beautifal valley, and winds its 
way through a deep ravine, between two mountains, and empties 
its clear water into the river. The mountains are filled with iron 
ore, and as the stream afforded water-power, the old inhabitants 
of the colony erected at its mouth a mill and forge, and the place 
was known as the Valley Forge. It was after the disastrous result 
of the battles of Brandywine and Germantown, in which the Ameri- 
cans lost 2000 soldiers, whom, in their already reduced state, they 
could so poorly spare, that Washington was forced to give up 
Philadelphia to the enemy, lead his drooping and discouraged 
army to this secluded spot, which the sufferings of that little band 
while it lay and shivered there during the memorable winter of 
1777, has made immortal. 

“We approached the old encampment by a road leading down 
the narrow defile which forms the bed of the stream, and ascends 
to the summit where the army lay, by a ragged pathway which is 
still to be traced among the , and were shown by our guide 
as we passed, the different spots where the cannon had been 
planted to guard the entrance. mn we reached the summit we 
found it partially covered with trees and underwood, yet eighty 
years had not been able to destroy the efforts that feeble band had 
put forth for self-protection. There was still to be seen a ditch 
and embankment, which is at present about three feet high, ex- 


matter of course; or rather to regard it only with reference to the 

ld and silver upon the skeleton, and it was with great difficulty 
T could prevent their stripping it forthwith. As for the rajah, he 
simply smiled and coolly remarked : 

“*A case of jealousy. Her husband was jealous of her, and 
thought her guilty, and punished her thus—bricked her up alive 
in this wall, with no room to move about, only standing room. 
Perhaps she deserved it ; perhaps she was plotting against his life ; 
a she was innocent; who can say? Hindoos as well as 

hammedans, punish their wives in this way.” 

“ «You mean that they used to do so in former times, previous 
to British rule in India; but such a thing could not occur in our 
time?” 

“ «Tt does not occur as often as it did; but it does occur some-- 
times, even in these days. How do you know what happens in 
the establishment of a wealthy native? Let us look a little far- 
on into the wall; it strikes me that we shall find’some more of 

em.’ 

“Orders were given accordingly to the workmen to remove, 
with great care, the whole of the ledge ; in short, to pull away its 
entire face. This was done—and how shall I describe the awful 
spectacle then presented? In that wall there were no less than 
five bodies, four besides that already alluded to. One of the num- 
ber was a young man, who, from his dress and the jewels on his 
finger-bones, must have been a person of high rank, perhaps the 
lover of one or both of the young women, for he had been bricked 
up between two of them. The others were evidently those of con- 
fidential servants, old women, for they had gray hair. They pos- 
sibly had been cognizant, or were supposed to be, of whatever of- 
fence the others had been deemed guilty of. 

“The sun was now shining brightly on these ghastly remains, 
covered with garments embroidered in gold and silver. The air 
had a speedy effect on them, and, one by one, they fell, each form- 
ing a heap of bones, hair, shrivelled skin, dust, jewels and finery. 

lester wore gathered tp and sont to the 
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tending more than two miles round the top of the mountain. At 
the more open and unprotected points are still to be seen five dif- 
ferent forts of different forms, more or less perfect. They were 
probably built principally of logs, but they have long since de- 
cayed, and their forms at present are to be traced only by piles or 
dirt which had been thrown up to strengthen them. The most 
— one at present is still about ten fect high, and probably one 
undred feet square, with a dividing ridge running diagonally 
from one corner to the other, forming two apartments of equal 
size, but with one narrow entrance. It all remains quite perfect, 
and the walls oc banks are covered with trees. The tents of the 
soldiers were made of poles, which seem to have been twelve or 
fifteen feet long, built in the form of a pen, with dirt thrown upon 
the outside to keep out the storm. Their remains are still to be 
seen situated in little groups here and there over the enclosure. 
While down near the old forge we were shown an old stone house, 
about twenty by thirty feet, which served as headquarters, in which 
Washington lived, surrounded by his staff during the winter. 
“We entered the venerable building with feelings ot the dee 
emotion, and examined the room which served the illustrious 
chief as bed-chamber and audience-chamber. It is very plain, and 
the furniture much as he had left it. A small rough box, in a 
deep window-sill, was pointed out as having <ontainel his papers 
aud writing materials. The house is occupied by a family who 
take pleasure in showing to visitors the different items of interest. 
The old cedar-shingled roof which protected the “ Father of our 
Country” eighty years ago, had still sheltered the old headquar- 
ters till a year or two ago, when it was removed, and its place oc- 
cupied by tin. The graves of the soldiers are still to be seen in 
distinct clasters over the ground, but are most numerous in the 
northwest division, where the regiments from the south were quar- 
tered, death having rioted most fearfully among them, they being 
less able to endure the severities of a northern winter. 
“It was during their encampment here that the tracks of the 


soldiers could be traced by their blood, as they gathered wood to 


warm their miserable huts. And it was here that Washington is 
said to have shed tears like a father, while beholding their suffer- 
ings, when they gathered around him and pleaded for bread and 
clothing, and he had not the means to furnish them. Yet, al- 
though everything seemed so discouraging, it was near here that 
the Friend went home surprised, exclaiming, ‘The Americans 
will conquer yet, the Americans will conquer yet! for I heard a 
whisper in the woods, and looked and saw a chief upon his knees, 
and he was asking God to help them !’ 

“Tt may be great to lead a powerful army on to victory, but 
surely it was greater to preserve the shattered remnants of a dis- 
couraged band together when the enemy were trampling over 
them, when their Congress could do nothing for them, when starv- 
ing families at home were weeping for their return, and when there 
seemed no prospect before them but miserable defeat. Numerous 
graves have recently been opened and the bodies of many of the 
officers have been removed by their friends to other burying-places 
in their native States. But the poor and obscure soldiers who 
still remain, have monuments more beautifal than art can form, 
erected over them, for nature has planted hundreds of cedars as a 
silent tribute to their memory, which have been watered by the 
pure and generous tears of night, and they are now forming fiving 
wreaths of evergreen about their graves.” 


BEAR HUNTING IN SIBERIA, 

It is not often in ourage that women distinguish themselves in field 
—. although this was a feminine accomplishment in the mid- 
dle ages. But Mr. Atkinson, in his interesting sketches of Sibe- 
rian life, gives a graphic picture of a Siberian lady, who, without 
any preliminary training, took to bear-hunting from an uncontrol- 
lable inward impulse. We give an extract from his pages :—‘‘I 
shall frequently have occasion to speak of Cossack and Kalmuck 
hunters, also of the dar- 
ing of the Siberian peas- 
ant in his combats with 
the bear; but shall now 
introduce to my readers 
one of my acquaintance 
of the softer sex, who 
was not surpassed in 
courage and daring by 
either Kalmuck or Cos- 
sack. In one of my 
rambles after leavin 
Pavdinska, which | 
me to the east of Ver- 
koturia and as far as the 
river Tavda, I came up- 
on a party of peasants in 
the forest cutting wood, 
and among them several 
women. It was here that 
I first made the acquain- 
tance of Anna Petrov- 
naia, the bear-hunter. 
Her fame has spread far 
from™the scenes of her 
conflicts with Bruin, 
who has not in the wide 
range of Siberia a more 
intrepid or dangerous 
enemy. At this time she 
was about thirty-two 
years of age, neither tall 
nor stout, but her step 
was firm, and she was 
strong and active. “Her 
countenance was soft 
and pleasing; indeed, 
there was nothing in 
her appearance that in- 
dicated her extraordi- 
nary intrepidity. It is 
true she came of good 
stock, her father and 
brothers being famous 
hunters. I was informed 
by those who knew it, 
that very early in life 
she had displayed a love 
for the chase; and hav- 
ing been taught how 
to use the rifle, man 
wolves and other ani- 
mals had fallen by her 
hand. Euch time that 
bear-skins were brought 
home by the different 
members of her family, 
her desire increased to 

add one to her other 

spoils, Without breath- 

ing a word to any one, and with this object in view, sho set out on 

a sporting ramble, the conversations of her family having afforded 
sufficient intimation of the course she ought to take. 

“ One day a large black bear had been seen by one of her broth- 
ers when ranging through the forest with his pea-rifle in quest of 
smaller game. ‘This was spoken of in her presence, and the plan 
of a campaign arranged, to be carried into effect in a day or two. 
The next morning, long before any member of the household had 
left their beds, she had put on her hunting gear, saddled a horse, 
slung her rifle over her shoulder, and rode away. Anna was so 
erratic.in her movements that her absence caused no uneasiness, 
and before day had dawned she was many versts from the cottage. 
Early in the morning she reached the forest and secured her horse, 
so that he might feed while she penetrated the thick and tangled 
wood before her. 

“There was a heavy dew on the grass in the open glades, and 
she observed that Bruin was taking his morning ramble, his track 
being quite fresh. She followed him with the sagacity of a blood- 
hound, never once losing his trail. Hours passed, however, and 
she had not caught a glimpse of him. As it threatened to be a 
long chase, Anna sat down by a small stream and made her break- 
fast on a piece of rye bread and a draught of water. Her frugal 
meal ended, she shouldered her rifle and again pushed on, and af- 
ter a long and fruitless walk she arrived at a bed of high plants, 
that included the giant fennel, of which bears are very fond. Pro- 
ceeding along the edge of this bed, an indication well known to 
hunters, assured her that the game was at hand. As she was 
creeping cautiously forward, out rushed the. bear, with a loud 
growl, about twenty yards in front. Quickly she threw forward 
the prongs of her rifle, dropped on one knee and got a good aim, 
the animal staring at her almost motionless, She now touched 
the trigger, there followed a flash, a savage grow! succeeded, then 
a struggle for a minute or two, and her was actomplished 
the bear lay dead! Since this time Anna vnaig has‘ 
with and killed sixteen bears !”” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LOOKING FORWARD HOPEFULLY. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Though behind you lie broken idols and household graves, look forward 
hopefully to the days to come—and, believe me, the light will then be 
about you, like clear shining after rain.”°—Anna’s Letter. 


I said, why struggle vainly on 

To reach the heights that loom afar, 

In distant realms where shines Ilope’s star, 
And where life's promises are won? 


The days are gone when angels led 

Our weary feet beyond the sands 

That stretch between the pleasant lands 
And where we lay our weary head! 


And s0 my hands I folded up; 

Upon my heart I set grief's eeal, 

And went at that lone shrine to knecl, 
Where pilgrims drink from sorrow'’s cup. 


And as I knelt, and as I said, 

Here I, the devotee of grief, 

Will bow, nor seek that vain relief 
For aching heart or weary head, 


Behold, the message came to me: 
** Behind you broken idols lie, 

And household graves meet your sad eyes, 
But O, look forward hopefully !”’ 


And, as though waking from a trance, 
I rose and felt the solemn truth, 
That he who yields in early youth, 

While o’er him bends yon blue expanse, 


Is like that foolish one of old, 

Who buried in unfruitful ground 

The talent that he should have crowned 
With others, till it was thrice told. 


{Written for Ballowis Pictorial.] 


THE ARTIST’S BRIDE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“Never, Edward Richardson, I tell you never!” 

The lip of the beautiful speaker curled in contempt, and a 
gleam of ill-concealed impatience shone in the depths of her 
darkly splendid eyes. 

“ Pardon me, Isabel—Miss St. Eustace ; but will nothing change 
you? May I not cherish hope under any circumstances ?” 

“ Again? Sir, you are insufferable! I repeat to you, the daugh- 
ter of Reginald St. Eustace will never demean herself by marrying 
the son of a pauper—even though that son requests it.” 

Ere she had finished speaking, the young man had risen to his 
feet, and with folded arms and impassible brow, he stood up be- 
fore her, waiting for the conclusion of her speech. 

“Miss St. Eustace,” he said, at length, “I thank you sincerely 
for opening my eyes to your rightful character, for showing your- 
self to me in your true light. It will save me much suffering, for 
otherwise I should have believed you the pure and noble embodi- 
ment of woman which I once fancied you. Your contempt of 
my humble birth has saved me from regrets. When next we 
meet, it may be under changed circumstances; but be assured I 
shall be most happy to welcome and renew the acquaintance of 
the daughter of Reginald St. Eustace. Adieu!” And before she 
could reply to his haughty salutation, he had left the apartment. 

Miss St. Eustace leaned back in the damask cushioned chair, 
and while an angry flush burnt her brow, and the light of pride 
and pique played on her features, she exclaimed : 

“Presuming upstart! To think that I would unite my fate 
with his! Because I deigned to notice his paltry genius by pur- 
chasing one of his pictures, and encouraging him to paint others 
at my order, he has taken the liberty of falling in love with me, 
and asking a return! His airs, too !—becoming the possessor of 
half a million, rather than a penniless artist! If he had only been 
wealthy—but pshaw! what matters it to me?” 

Isabel St. Eustace arose and rang the bell for her maid to at- 
tend her to her drawing-room. At her elaborate toilet for the 
evening assembly we will leave her and follow Edward Richard- 
son, the scorned and discarded lover. From the princely abode 
of Mr. St. Eustace to the humble cottage of his mother, he bent 
his steps; and never had the quiet sitting-room, with its plain 
chairs and curtains of white muslin, looked more beautiful in his 
eyes than they now did. The sweetscented geranium in the 
earthen vase oa the window sill glowed with a deeper green, and 
filled the air with a richer fragrance. The pale, thoughtful face 
of his widowed mother wore a holier light, and her word of greet- 
ing possessed for him a new charm. 

He was disenchanted of wealth and show, and vanity and selfish- 
ness. He was thankful that he had been born poor, if riches took 
away the nobility of soul which should be every man’s richest 
dower. So he looked around the humble room, and at his moth- 
er’s face, and a feeling of contentment stole into his being. He 
sat down by his parent’s side, and without hesitation told her of 
the love which had grown upon him for Isabel St. Eustace, of the 
struggles of pride and affection which had agitated him, of his 
final confession, and her open and unmitigated contempt. Mrs- 
Richardson listened attentively until he had finished, and then 
she said : 

“* My dear Edward, I have feared this for a long time, and for 
your sake I have dreaded it. But I find I need not. You have 


too mach spirit and seuse to be affected by the words of a heartless 


woman of fashion. With Isabel St. Eustace for your wife, you 
would have been wretched, and I thank God that the bond he- 
tween you is severed.” 

Edward took his mother’s hand tenderly and respectfully in his 
own, as he replied : 

“ You are right, mother, she is not worthy of my regret. One 
woman like yourself is enough to raise the female sex to an eleva- 
tion becoming the purest virtue, but alas! all women are not 
formed of the same precious stuff. And now, mother, it only 
remains for me to depart for Europe, whither my thoughts and 
wishes have so long been wandering. ‘The spell of my love for 
the fancied Miss St. Eustace—not the real one—has bound me 
here. But that is over, and I am free to go. Thank God, I can 
cross the Atlantic heart-whole !”’ 

Mrs. Richardson sighed ; the struggle of parting with her son, 
even for his benefit, anguished her; but what will not the love of 
a mother sacrifice? Two weeks afterwards, Edward Richardson 
was in Boston, from whence he was to sail on the following day 
for Liverpool. A voyage to Europe had been a life ambition to 
him, and now he was about to be gratified. An artist by nature, 
as well as by education, he was going to study with a distinguished 
German painter, and commune with the immortal shades of gen- 
ius which hang about the precincts of sacred Rome. On the day 
following his arrival in Boston, as he was walking down Cam- 
bridge Street, he was accosted by the familiar cry : 

“Buy my candy, sir?” 

But the voice of the speaker was so singularly sweet, that it at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Richardson, and he stopped to look 
at the face of the little merchant. As he did so, the stereotyped 
expression was repeated, though fainter and with a tremor of 
timidity in the tones. Richardson started on beholding the quaint 
vision before him. A girl, apparently thirteen years of age, but 
very small and slight, almost to frailty ; her face was browned by 
exposure to sun and wind, and furrowed with lines of care, pain- 
ful to behold in a child like her. But nothing could obscure the 
witching loveliness of her expression, or the rare combination of 
features. Her hair, a neglected mass of tangled amber, fell down 
her shoulders to her waist, unconfined by comb or ribbon ; and in 
its lights and shadows was a richness and depth which Richardson 
would have given worlds for the power of transferring to canvass 
in all their rich perfection. Her eyes were dark as the clouds of 
stormy midnight; and the small, compressed lips and full Grecian 
nose gave a look of firmness, as well as sweetness, to the whole 
face. Richardson was strongly interested in the candy-girl, and 
with the characteristic of a Yankee he showed that interest by 
plying her with questions. 

“ What is your name, my child, and where do you live?” 

“ My name is Melicent Warden, and I live in Hanover Street, 
with Aunt Scott.” 

A relative—ah 

“No, Aunt Scott is no relation to me,” returned the girl, sadly, 
“but she is a very good woman—almost as poor as I am-—and 
when my papa and mama died, three years ago, with the cholera, 
she took me into her room, and I’ve stayed with her ever since. 
So I love her for being kind to me, and that makes me call her 
Aunt Scott.” 

“ And have you no home, only this with Aunt Scott? Do you 
like to stand here in the sun to sell candy ?” 

“No, to both questions, sir. Aunt Scott’s is all the home I 
have ; and sometimes I get weary of trying to sell my candy. My 
heart swells up in my throat often when I ask fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen to buy, and get only a cross word for return.” 

Richardson stood a moment in silent thought, and an expression 
of intense satisfaction lighted up his handsome face. He laid his 
hand on the little girl’s shoulder, and said : 

“ How would you like to go away from this life forever? to live 
in the country with the birds and flowers, and look out upon the 
grassy hills and the broad, green meadows? How would it please 
you, Melicent Warden ?” 

The child’s eyes kindled with enthusiasm at the picture, and she 
drew eagerly towards him. 

“QO, sir, I should be so happy, it seems as if I should die !” 

The large eyes dilated with hopeful anticipation, and the red 
lips grew moist and tender with the thought. 

“ Well, Melicent, my mother—a good and true woman, just 
such one as I would place my dearest friend with—resides about 
forty miles from here, in a farm-house. She is lonely now, for 
her only son is on the eve of taking a long journey. Will you go 
and cheer her and comfort her while I am gone ?” 

“If you will but let me. I know I should love your mother, if 
she is like—like—” the girl blushed, hesitated and finished the 
sentence abruptly—“ if ‘she is good.” 

Richardson smiled at what he knew to be her meaning, although 
her modesty forbade her giving it utterance. He took her hand 
in his, and drawing her away, said : 

“Come, let us go to your home, to your Aunt Scott; if she 
gives her consent to your leaving her, to-morrow’s sun shall not 
set upon you homeless.” 

Learning more of the happy child at every step, Mr. Richardson 
felt pleased that in his absence he could send to his lonesome 
mother so pleasant a companion. He found Aunt Scott loth to 
part with Melicent, although the old lady was glad of her pet’s 
good fortune. Aunt Scott was very poor herself, but there are 
charity and kindness to be found in the lower ranks of life as well 
as in the higher. This lowly woman had taken the motherless 
child of poverty, and cared for her as herown. In another world 
she shall receive her reward. 

With many a kind, though rude word of counsel, Aunt Scott 
gave Melicent Warden into the hands of Richardson, and the 
young man and the child entered a coach and were driven to the 


depot. In the waiting-room he penned a letter to his mother 
briefly detailing his meeting with the girl, and his wish that the 
might share with him his mother’s love and interest. Then cop. 
signing his protege to the care of the gentlemanly conductor, Mr, 
Cc , he gave Melicent his hand to say good-by. There were 
tears in her eyes as she grasped the proffered hand in both of hers, 
and stooping down she pressed her lips passionately upon it; and 
then ejaculating, ‘God in heaven bless you, Edward Richard. 
son !” she turned away her head, and looked at him no more. A 
moment later the bell rang, the great engine hissed and groaned, 
and Melicent was on her way to Wheatwold. 

Edward had not miscalculated his mother’s goodness of heart, 
and the little candy-girl met with a warm reception from the ex. 
cellent lady. O, but it was like Paradise to the orphan, to sit in 
those quiet rooms, looking out upon the green swell of the great 
hills, and the broad stretches of the intervals ; listening to the har- 
mony of the birds and bees, and the clear, silver stream. The 
soul, as well as the body of the girl, grew and expanded in the 
new atmosphere, and under Mrs. Richardson’s teachings, a rich 
flower was germinating into perfect blossom, in the quiet shades 
of Wheatwold. 

Time passed on, and three years fled into the great past. Meli- 
cent was now sixteen, a glowing confirmation of her youth’s prom- 
ise. A soul above the grovellers of earth, a mind of singular depth 
and brilliancy, united to her great beauty of person, made her 
much admired and sought after among those with whom she as- 
sociated. So she was the comfort of her benefactress, and every 
day the widow blessed God for the soothing, cheering presence of 
the quondam candy-girl. 

Edward wrote often, and these letters were rare treats to the 
soul of Melicent. They were full of brilliant accounts of the 
countries through which he travelled, the magnificent scenery he 
viewed, interspersed with glowing pictures of the sweet sunsets, 
the mellow moonlight, and the impassioned, crimson skies hung 
over the beautiful land of the Orient. He said but little of his suc- 
cess in his art; perhaps because he thought so very much of it. 
Mrs. Richardson often wondered at his silence upon the point, but 
after a while she was content with the few vague hints which he 
saw fit to throw out in some of his letters. From these she gath- 
ered that he was doing well, at least, and she rested her anxiety 
concerning him, on the supposition that fortune had been kind to 
him. He seemed rather to avoid alluding to his return home, 
saying he would come “by-and-by,” or “after a time.” And 
Mrs. Richarson supposed that, from attachment, it was hard for a 
nature like Edward’s, to break away from the classic lands where 
he lingered, and so she forgave him for remaining so long from 
the heart that throbbed but in his happiness, and the home which 
only waited his presence to attain perfection of joy. 

In the meantime, the beauty and excellence of Melicent War- 
den had won her many suitors from among the rich and poor, but 
she seemed in no hurry to take upon herself the obligations of a 
wife. George Camfield, a rich young farmer, was the most perse- 
vering in his attentions, although he met with no more favor than 
others. He was a worthy fellow, handsome, well educated, and 
good-hearted, but Melicent did not love him. She had twice re- 
fused the offer of his hand, and he, with commendable zeal, seemed 
to justify the opinion of the gossips that he intended to give her 
a chance of doing the same thing a third time. 


There was a great sensation in the aristocratic circles of Anthel, 
a city some five miles from the residence of Mrs. Richardson, all 
about a wonderful Signor Leonza, an Italian artist. One of his 
pictures had won the first prize in the Academy of Arts estab- 
lished there, and it was said that his genius and success were won- 
derful. Moreover, by the next steamer this paragon of painters 
was to arrive in Anthel, to remain a short time, during which he 
would accommodate sitters with their portraits. 

Well, Signor Alfieri Leonza came, and for once report had not 
spoken too much in his praise. He was about twenty-seven years 
old, tall, and strongly proportioned. His hair and eyes were in- 
tensely dark, and the lower portion of his face was covered with a 
heavy beard and moustache. A very handsome and distingue 
looking man was the Signor Alficri, and for chivalrous politeness 
to the ladies and his admirable courtesy to the gentlemen, he was 
soon a great favorite with the entire ton. Sitters crowded in upon 
him, his studio was thronged, and it became quite the rage to sit 
to the elegant artist. Ladies blushed and smiled at his well- 
turned compliments, and many hearts beat faster in his fascinating 
presence. 

Isabel St. Eustace—still unmarried, but more beautiful and 
haughty than ever-—at the solicitation of some young friend, as 
well as prompted by her own curiosity, paid Signor Alfieri a visit. 
She was a splendid looking creature, arrayed in a robe of crimson 
velvet, with her hair banded back from her regal brow, and her 
pride and grace regnant at every motion. But Signor Alfieri, 
much to Isabel’s secret chagrin, did not appear in the least moved 
by this gorgeous display of beauty. He greeted her coldly, but 
politely, and handed her a chair with dignified composure. 

“ Will madame—or signora—your pardon; will signora sit for 
a portrait to-day?” 

“Tf it will be convenient—” 

Isabel hesitated and colored under the keen scrutiny of the eyes 
of the nonchalant artist. She was ashamed of herself for betray- 
ing the singular power of the man over her, and she could not 
fathom nor explain the interest she felt in Signor Leonza. 

Without vouchsafing another word, he arranged her for a 
sitting, and the work of painting went on rapidly, and uninter- 
ruptedly. Occasionally he glanced up at her face, but these 
glances were coldly scrutinizing, and Isabel wondered within her- 
self where the mooted gallantry of Signor Leonza had flown. At 
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the expiration of half an hour he dismissed her for the day, telling 
her to come again on the third day from that, at the earliest hour 
after dinner. 

Isabel went home to ponder on the strange conduct of the sig- 
nor, and to try to shut out his image from her mind. She was 
fascinated by the expression of his countenance, so indicative of 
nobility and gentleness ; his coldness piqued her, and for the first 
time since Edward Richardson knelt at her feet, the heart of the 
heiress-belle was touched. She was both interested and mystified. 
There was something familiar in the face of the artist, something 
remembered in the tones of his voice, but she sought vainly to give 
it individuality. So at last she went to sleep, and in her dreams 
the proud, handsome Italian was ever before her, with that calm, 
half-scornful smile, and brilliant eye. 

On the appointed day, when she went to the studio for her 
second sitting, Signor Leonza withdrew a curtain, and showed her 
the portrait finished! She was astonished at its correctness, and 
begged to know how he had managed so rapidly from only one 
sitting. 

“The expression was very easy to get, signora; it is one, uni- 
form, for the most part. A face like yours is no intitate study, 
but all is open and plain as the stately dignity Which crowns the 
forests of November !” 

Isabel’s brow flushed; she did not know how to construe his 
words, but she bowed, and he said no more on the subject. They 
met often, at the ball, party, concert, and social levee; their ac- 
quaintance did not seem to progress, and yet their intimacy did, 
for almost every morning found Signor Leonza at the house of 
Reginald St. Eustace. They were drawn together, Isabel and the 
signor, by a singular and mysterious bond ; Isabel cold and con- 
strained in his presence, yet with an tna of love barning for 
him in her breast; and he polite, social and self-possessed. She, 
the proud and haughty Isabel, learned to hang upon his words, to 
live in the light of his dark countenance, to prize the flowers he 
had trodden, and the air he breathed! She loved him fiercely 
and wildly, as only one of her passionate and fiery nature could 
love, and yet he never spoke to her kindly, much less tenderly. 
No sign, no token had this love of hers to feed upon, and yet it 
lived and grew stronger and deeper every day. It might be hope- 
less and unreturned, but it was her crowning glory, and the 
knowledge that she adored him filled her with thrilling gladness. 


One morning as Leonza was making his adieux, he dropped 
his glove, and went away without perceiving his loss. Isabel 
sprang forward and seizing the glove, pressed it madly, passion- 
ately to her lips. 

“O Heaven !” she said, “ why should I allow this terrible passion 
to triumph over mie ?” 

“Tt is my glove, signora,” said the voice of Signor Leonza at 
her side. 

She glanced at him in stupefied amazement. An overpowering 
sense of her humiliation swept over her, and she sank down on a 
sofa and moaned out : 

“O why, why did Ido it? Is it a crime?” 

She looked up into his face with so much anguish in her gaze, 
that his hard look softened, and he started towards her. She 
dropped her eyes, and her lips said : 

“You have my secret! O, be honorable! Go and leave me !” 

He only replied by sitting down by her side. When she looked 
up, he said : 

“Miss St. Eustace, lift up your head and tell me, do you love 
me?” 

There was a magnetism in his fixed gaze that with all her 
haughty pride she was powerless to resist. Her red lips parted, 
her eyes dilated with the intensity of her feelings; she answered 
him—for her life she could not have prevented it. 

“Ido!” 

A slight smile of satisfaction crept over his face, followed im- 
mediately by a shade of sorrow. She marked it all, and by that 
irresistible fascination which she ever felt in his presence, she 
drew towards him until his breath was on her lips, and his hair 
touching the waves of jet upon her forehead. One wild, impas- 
sioned look she bent upon him, and for a moment only her love 
spoke ; her pride was ignored and forgotten. 

“OQ, Leonza, kiss me once—once! My soul will live upon it 
all my life! Kiss me, and I will be done !” 

He put his arms around her, and took her closely and strongly to 
his breast. An instant he held her there, her cheek touching his, 
her eyes blazing into his own. Then he kissed her, a long, pas- 
sionate kiss, such as we press upon the lips of those whom we 
love with the whole strength of our being, of upon those of dear 
friends that we are parting with forever. A little brief period she 
did not stir; then she arose, and putting off the embrace of Leon- 
za, stood up before him, the cold and proud Isabel St. Eustace. 


“The last moment of weakness is over! Signor Leonza, if 
that be your name, I thank you for the permitted indulgence of 
that one moment. I can live on a kiss all my life.” 

He arose, took both her hands kindly and respectfully in his, 
and said : 

“ Miss St. Eustace, we have both been to blame. Once I loved 
you—ah, you recognize me now! I loved you, and you refused 
me. Then I determined at sometime to win your affections out 
of revenge. O, it was bitter, bitter! To think of the suffering— 
but let it all go; we will bury the past, and henceforth be firm, 
true friends.” 

She took the offer of friendship calmly and quietly, grasped the 
friendly hand, and met the friendly eye. She looked steadily in 
his face as she replied : ‘ 

“ Edward Richardson, my friend, I congratulate you upon the 
fame you have won; I glory in it; henceforth your success shall 
be my happiness. Now leave me !” 


He obeyed her, and the haughty woman was alone with her 
thoughts. 


Mrs. Richardson and Melicent were sitting together one morn- 
ing late in the brilliant month of October, talking of Edward. 
Freely did the doting mother speak of her son to the girl she had 
adopted; and as for Melicent, it was joy to her to listen to his 
praises. In the midst of their conversation, the door opened 
softly, and Signor Leonza appeared. Mrs. Richardson arose to 
greet him as a stranger, bat the faithful instinct of Melicent penc- 
trated the change. She sprang eagerly towards him, exclaiming, 
joyfully : 

“Edward Richardson, my benefactor !” 

A moment later, and mother and son were in each other’s arms. 
Then, when the first warm welcome was over, he turned to his 
protege. She gave him her hand shyly, and her eyes thanked 
him for all he had done for her, though her lips refused to put the 
gratitude into words. Edward looked down upon her with sur- 
prise and admiration ; his little waif had grown even lovelier than 
he had ever dreamed, and it must be confessed that he had thought 
a great deal of her during his absence, and wondered unceasingly 
if she had fulfilled her youthfal promise of beauty. 

Over the dinner-table he told them all that had befallen him 
since his departure ; of his studies, his progress, his success, and 
the wealth which was fast making him its possessor. And all 
this time his eyes recurred to the face of Melicent, as if seeking 
there for encouragement and approbation. Thus it went on for 
weeks and months, and while the great world of Anthel mourned 
and wondered over the disappearance of the artist-star, he was 
whiling away his time in an obscure farm-house, with only his 
mother and Melicent for company. 

But he was not happy; a strange unrest had seized upon him, 
and he was uncomfortable the entire time. The lovers of Meli- 
cent troubled him; he despised George Camfield, and at times 
grew almost angry with Melicent that she did not crush them ail, 
at once. Their rustic attentions caused him many heart-burn- 
ings; he could not bear that the fair girl should smile on any but 
himself, or exert her powers of conversation for the pleasure of 
others; he was selfishly jealous of her, and some one says that 
jealousy cannot be born without love. 

One morning, early in the spring, he met Melicent and young 
Camfield coming down the lane together. For once his passion 
triumphed over his usual caution, and he stepped up to the side 
of the girl. 

“ Melicent,” he said, “ will you not finish your walk with me?” 

She started and blushed, but bowing to Camfield, turned away 
at the side of Richardson. He drew her arm within his own, re- 
taining his hold upon her hand, and tightening the clasp as he 
spoke : 

** Melicent, do you respect me?” 

“Mr. Richardson, how can you doubt it?” 

“I do not; I only wish to prove it. Will you give me a 
proof?” 

“Try me.” 

“Then, Melicent, never speak to Mr. Camfield again; it pains 
me every time I see him in your presence !” 

“Sir, I do not understand you?” 

“Nor can I explain; it may seem strange to you—but will you 

ify me?” 

“T will obey you,” she said, her whole face lighting up with con- 
fidence and trust. 

He stooped down and kissed her forehead. 

“ Enough, Melicent; I thank you.” 

He felt quiet and assured, but this feeling of contentment was 
not to last long. There was a new arrival in Wheatwold—a 
young physician, handsome, wealthy and talented; and when he 
saw Melicent, he loved her. His visits to the cottage became fre- 
quent, and he was hardly content away from the society of her 
he loved. 

There was an excursion party made up from the village, to visit 
Glen Falls, some three miles distant, and Dr. Harvey Braynard 
escorted Melicent Warden, much to Edward’s chagrin. He, Ed- 
ward, attended a sour old maid, for as long as Melicent was not 
at his side, he cared not who took her place. 

A little distance from the Falls the road wound along the 
precipice which overhung Witch’s Gorge, a deep valley where 
the river foamed and roared in mad power. Just before reaching 
this wild and dangerous place, the horse which Melicent rode took 
fright, and the efforts of hia rider to curb him availed nothing. 
On, on he dashed, fiery and maddened, nearing every moment 
the fatal precipice ! 

Dr. Braynard flew after her, and Edward, frenzied and full of 
horror, urged his steed to the utmost. It was a wild race. Ed- 
ward’s horse gained—in a moment he was almost within touch— 
a leap, a plunge—Melicent went over the cliff! A groan of hor- 
ror and anguish burst from the lips of Dr. Braynard ; but Edward 
had no time for thought; he sprang from his horse, and down the 
frightful precipice after the lost girl. He found her there, lying 
on a low rock, beneath her dead horse, her clothes soiled with 
blood, and her face like the faces of those we see in coffins. 


As though she had been an infant, he seized her in his arms, 
and bore her to the top of the precipice. Dr. Braynard came for- 
ward to examine her injuries, but Edward at first refused to per- 
mit him to touch her. He stood there with her in his arms, look- 
ing into her lifeless face with a dull stare. At last he was pre- 
vailed upon to allow a brief examination of her injuries, and Dr. 
Braynard announced an arm broken in two places, and a severe 
contusion of the left temple. 

Edward rode his own horse, bearing Melicent, hardly restored 
to consciousness, on his bosom. Thus he took her home, and 


through the long and tedious confinement which followed, he 
nursed her with more than womanly tenderness. Mrs. Richard- 
son in vain besought him to take some rest; he would not leave 
her until her health and strength returned. 

In the earliest hours of her convalescence, he told of his love, 
and asked her to be his wife ; and with a heart full of joy she told 
him “ yes.””. As soon as her health was won back, they were mar- 
ried very quietly in the little church on the green, and Isabel St. 
Eustace was at the wedding! Afterwards she went abroad, and it 
was seven years before her feet again pressed the shores of her 
native land. Seven years of wretched loneliness they were to 
her, and deep, unfathomable happiness to Edward Richardson and 
his trusting wife. 

Miss St. Eustace, it was said, had refused many and brilliant 
offers of marriage, and now at thirty she was single, single for 
life. A month after her return home she was seized with a sud- 
den illness, and she never went forth from that rich chamber 
more! Two brief months, and her friends with sineere grief 
closed her eyes in death. On the day of her funeral, Edward 
Richardson sought and obtained entrance to the room where the 
mortal part of Miss St. Eustace was sleeping. He gazed long 
and earnestly upon her beautiful face, and then bending over the 
coffin, he kissed her pale lips. 


BULWER LYTTON, 

Among the frequenters of the auction room this past week, Bul- 
wer has been a conspicuous one, but not so conspicuous as he 
would have been a week before; for he has had his hair cut, and 
his whiskers trimmed, apparently for the first time this quarter of 
a century; and he now looks so like a Christian that his friend 
Disraeli can have hardly known him. Perhaps he finds in the 
circumstance an explanation of the author of “ Zanoni” voting 
against the Jew bill, and, what is a good deal more astonishing, 
against the India bill of the government, whose chancellor of the 
duchy palatinate he was to have been, had the electors of Herts 
been only disposed to return the lord of Knebworth Hall. He is 
considerably improved in appearance in the eyes of reasonable 
men, though unreasonable,women may be of a different opinion, 
especially as he has take carrying his hands in his don’t-men- 
tion-’em pockets. Pelham with his hands in his ets! Even 
so. Did he buy anything at Falcke’s sale? No; he seemed 
anxious to buy what is called in the five shilling catalogue, “the 
celebrated Plantagenet Tapestry, representing the marriage of 
Henry VI. and Queen Margaret, a composition of twenty-two 
figures,” but ‘“‘ What will he do with it ?”’ seemed to be a question 
preliminary to the purchase, and he didn’t bay. Perhaps he has 
something less archeological to think of just now, namely, a de- 
fence of the originality of his “‘ Harold,” for the strange story in 
the Napier Memoirs, as to the Bearded Vision that swept Scinde 
having placed in the hands of Colburn, twenty years ago, when 
Bulwer was man-of-all-work to that publisher, a manuscript fiction 
in which the last of the Saxon kings was the hero, in fact, the 
original in every way of Sir Edward’s story—is about to be eluci- 
dated, as Sir Charles’s work is on the eve of being issued.— 
London Correspondent of the Liverpool Albion. 


APOPLEXY. 

Persons below the middle height, robust, with large hands and 
short, thick necks, are generally recognized as apoplectic subjects ; 
but it is, in fact, confined to no particular conformation of the body, 
all persons being alike liable to be attacked by it. ‘The predis- 
posing causes are the habitual indulgence of the appetite in rich 
and gross food, stimulating drinks, coupled with luxurious and 
indolent habits; seden employments carried to an undue 
length ; the habit of sleeping, especially in a recumbent posture, 
after a full meal; and lying too long in bed. Persons, however, 
who are predisposed to this disease should not fail to profit by the 
warnings of its approach, such as ——_ drowsiness, loss of 
— twitching of the muscles, faltering of the speech, ete. 
Their diet should be light and nutritious; all luxurious habits 
should be abandoned, and moderate exercise should be taken. 
Above all, they should avoid giving way to their passions, as it is 
well known that many persons have been struck with death in the 
midst of a fit of anger.—Dictionary of Daily Wants. 


FRANK FORESTER. 

We knew Mr. Herbert many years ago, and often listened with 
pleasure to his tales of sporting adventures. His temperament 
was very excitable, and he was liable to violent bursts of anger for 
the most trifling causes. He often said himself, he had perfect 
self-control under t misfortunes, but none under trivial causes 
of irritation. His landlady said when his printer’s boy came for 
“copy,” it would frequently be n to hide behind the door 
in making the request, lest, in a burst of fury, Mr. Herbert might 
do some mischief to the boy or to the furniture. Her chairs were 
often sent to be repaired, aftér being broken by the author in a fit 
of passion. He was always ready te acknowledge this fault, and 
often spoke of it. Of the subject of physical courage, he would 
express singular ideas. He has been heard to say that he despised 
the man who would turn pale when standing under an avalanche ; 
and he was much vexed with persons for hinting that he would 
shrink as well as others from impending death.—NV. Y. Express. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar, We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tas or This is an- 


other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
popalar. By. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
HEART’S SECRET: or, Taz Forrunzs or A story of 
and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
MURRAY. 


RED HAND: or, Tas Cruiser oy Tas A graphic nau- 
land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 
¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
BOY: or, Lirz on raz Wine. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 

Fancies. A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 

ita most romantic incidents. By..........++«+. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE M OF THE SEA: or, Taz Rep Cross anv rue Crxscenrt. 
story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A of 


pautical romance of vivid 

interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SAS GER: or. Dinetz tux BackwoOpsmay. A vivid 
and story and West, unrivalled in plot aad eharacior. 
By 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
0> For sale at depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


We present on this page two fine 
views taken expressly for us in 
the flourishing town of Fitchburg, 
Mass., by our artist, Mr. Kilburn, 
the first representing the town- 
house and the second the centre of 
the village. In our school-days 
Fitchburg was a day’s journey 
from Boston by stage-coach, but it 
is now reached by railroad in an 
hour and a half. Our view of the 
town-house is an accurate one. The 
building is : fine structure, con- 
taining two halls, the post- 
office, the deputy sheriff's office, 
etc. was, if we are rightly in- 
formed, erected in 1853, at a cost 
of $40,000: The second engrav- 
ing shows a view of the common 
in the upper part of thetown. On 
the right is seen the Rollstone 
House; beyond the common, in 
the centre of the picture, is the 
Unitarian church; next to the left 
is seen the spire of the Methodist 
church ; and_still farther to the left 
the Universalist church comes in. 
At the extreme of our picture is 
seen a part of the Orthodox church. * 
Fitchburg enjoys a large share of 
business, and efforts have long 
been made to divide the county of 
Worcester and make Fitchburg the 
shire town of the new county. The 
town is connected with Boston by 
the Fitchburg Railroad, 42 miles 
in length, and with Worcester b 
the Fitchburg and Worcester Rail- 
road. Here also is the starting 
point of the northern roads. The 
town was originally a part of the 
town of Lunenburg, and wholly 
included in the grant made to the 
proprietors of Turkey Hills. Itwas © 
incorporated a town in 1764. A 
part of Fitchburg, to the north, was cut off in the year 1767, to 
aid in forming the town of Ashby. What the Indian name given 
to this territory was, is not known ; but the first name applied to 
it by white men was Turkey Hills, so called on account of the 
genet onarier of wild turkeys which frequented the place for their 

vorite food of chestnuts and acorns there abounding. When the 
order or grant of the general court passed, in 1719, was but 
one family residing in the territory of Turkey Hills. The head 
of this family was Samuel Page, universally designated by the 
honorable title of “old Governor Page.” “When the general 
court’s committee, a8 they were styled, first visited the place, in 
December, i719, in the performance of their duty, they found 
Governor Page, whose faithful subjects were com of his 
wife | and several promising children, occupying @ com- 
fortable habitation on the southerly side of Clark’s Hill, a few 
rods to the rear of the barn belonging to the farm of Micah Mar- 
shall. It is directly opposite to the principal graveyard, little 
more than one mile in a south-easterly direction from the meeting 
house. Ju Governor Page exercised not a little taste in the se- 
lection of his place of abode. He had, however, no title to the 
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land which he was cultivating, for it was then public domain, and 
eae to his majesty’s province of the Massachusetts Bay. 
David Page was undoubtedly among the earliest, perhaps the first, 
of the settlers in Fitchburg. The birth of his eldest child is dated 
October, 1735. Some of the aged people of this town think that 
the first settlement was on the place now owned by James L. 
Haynes, and that the occupant was sometimes called Governor 
Page. Others say that David Page lived there, but from how 
early a period they cannot tell. As to the residence of old Gov- 
ernor Page near the centre of Lunenberg, there can be but little 
doubt ; for the land on which the first pound was built was pur- 
chaseu of him, and the governor himself was elevated to the office 
of pound-keeper. The house occupied by one Page, near James 
L. Haynes’s, was “garrisoned,” that is, sticks of timber, hewn on 
two sides to the thickness of six inches, were firmly driven into 
the ground so near together as to touch. They extended around 
the house at the distance of about ten feet from it. Port holes 
were made through this of sufficient dimensions to allow the fire 
of musketry. The condition of the highways, in the early history 


of the town, can hardly be imagined at the present time. For the 
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most part they were merely “ bri. 
dle paths,” a through the 
woods, over one hill after another, 
increasing the distance double to 
what it is at the present time, 
Wheel carriages had not then been 
introduced. Travelling was per- 
formed on horseback. In order 
that people might not lose their 
direction, trees were marked on one 
side of the path. A few roads, 
which would soon prove the de- 
struction of one of our modern 
carriages, were laid out at an early 
season near the cenfre of the town; 
but in that part of the town which 
is now Fitchburg there was nothing 
of the kind till, in 1743, a commit- 
tee was chosen “to lay out and 
mark a way to the west line of the 

the Hon. Thomas 
in behalf of Ipswich Canada (wa 
chendon), and to accommodate 

Dorchester Canada (Ashburnham), 
and the new towns above us.” The 
two most important roads, which 
led from this part of the town to 
the centre, were the one by David 
ae and corresponding nearly 
with what is now denominated the 
old road, and the one by David 
Goodridge’s, who lived in the place 
now occupied by W. Bemis, near 
the brick factory, at South Fitch- 
burg. What little communication 
there was between Lunenberg and 
“the new towns above,” was prin- 
cipally made through the b 
David Page’s, already mentioned. 
This road, probably, passed the 
village of Fitchburg, nearly in the 
same place with the present trav- 
elled way. John Scott had been 
for a long time desirous of a more 
direct route to the centre of Lunen- 
burg; but the town would not accede to his wishes. He accord- 
rae procured a court’s committee, who laid the Scott road, “to 
the great satisfaction of Mr. John Scott,” as the records say. 
This Scott road was for some years quite a celebrated thoroug’ 
fare, and used to be called Crown Point road. David Goodridge, 
at quite an early period, commenced on his farm at South Fitch- 
burg. In the year 1745 or 1746, one Amos Kimball, and his 
cousin Ephraim, moved from Bradford into thistown. Soon after 
their ement they built a grist-mill, with one run of stones, on 
the place where the stone factory now stands. The dam was only 
about forty feet in length, made of a log laid across the river, hav- 
ing spoilings driven in above it. For several years previous to 
the incorporation of the town the inhabitants of the westerly part 
of Lunenburg began to have shrewd suspicions that they were 
able to walk alone—that they were sufficient in knowledge and 
numbers to manage their own affairs—and that it was an un- 
necessary burden upon them to be compelled to travel the distance 
of five or ten miles to attend divine service, and transact the or- 
dinary business of town affairs, and the settlers of this locality 
accordingly separated themselves. 
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BILLERICA, MASS. 

Billerica, of which we present two views drawn for us by Mr. 
Kilburn, is situatédl 19 miles from Boston and six from Lowell, 
on the line of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, and is one of the 
oldest towns in New England, having been settled over 200 years, 
and originally included Lowell, Chelmsford, and other adjacent 
towns since separated from it. The site of the centre village is 
very fine and healthy; on an elevated plateau sloping away in 
every direction, it commands an extensive prospect, stretching to 
the distant mountain ranges of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
including Monadnock and Wachusett, and bounded toward the 
northeast by the summits of the White Mountains. North Bil- 
lerica is a detached village engaged in manufacturing, but Billeri- 
ca proper is one of the few genuine old-fashioned farming towns 
now so rare in the vicinity of Boston, though its population in- 
cludes many men of wealth retired from city business, and proba- 
bly no more desirable place of residence in every respect could be 
found so accessible to the two | t cities of the State. The 
soil and location are very favorable to fruit, and a deal is 
raised ; and the whole vicinity abounds in a able variety 
of wild berries, , fruits and 
flowers of every variety indigenous 
to New England. The old settlers 
have shown an unusual degree ot 
taste in sparing and planting forest 
trees, so that almost ev house 
and road is shaded by noble elms, 
oaks, ete., giving a ty to the 
scenery that no expense or labor 
can produce in newly settled vil- 

. The roads in all directions 
lead through pretty rural scenery, 
and the picturesque winding Con- 
cord River, which intersects the 
town, as well as sundry ponds, af- 
ford ample facilities for fishing and 
boating. One of the most valu- 
able institutions of the town is an 
excellent academy of class, 
called the “ Howe Schéol,” from 
its founder, Dr. Zadok Howe, an 
old resident and physician, who be- 
queathed nearly the whole of his 
large fortune to build and endow 
this institution for the “ instruction 


po 

this fand, and they appegr to have 
carried out the intentions of the | =: 
donor with excellent judgment and i 

taste. The school-house, of which 
& representation is given, is beauti- 
fully situated on the slope of a hill 
of the Con- 
cord and i vers and the 
distant spires of Lowell. The 
building is a meat and substantial 
fire-proof one, finished and fur- 
nished in the most approved mod- 
ern style of school architecture, 
containing hall, and 
separate gymnasiums for the ph 
ical education and socwention Of 
both sexes, and furnished with a 
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philosophical apparatus, geological cabimet, ete. An acre of 
ground in oun at the school-house is neatly laid out for a play- 
gent. planted with trees and partly covered by a pretty grove. 
Il the appointments of this institution sre complete. It ate 
present contains sixty pupils, who are instru oy accomplished 
and successful teachers in all the higher English branches, the 
classical and modern languages, at a tuition so low as to be mere- 
ly nominal. The view of Billerica centre is taken from the cor- 
ner of the Andover and Boston and Lowell roads, looking to- 
wards the south. The small church at the right is Universalist, 
the one in the centre of the picture Unitarian; beyond it come 
the post-office, next the Town Hall, with doric portico, and fur- 
theron the Baptist church ; there is also one of the Con ional 
denomination that does not appear in the picture. At the extreme 
left is seen the portico of the village hotel, which is kept in _—— 
comfortable style for summer boarders. The early history of Bil- 
lerica is quite interesting. Its ancient Indian name was Shaw- 
shine, a name which it reeeived from its vicinity to the river of 


that name. The present name is derived from Billericay, in the 
county of Essex, in England, whence it is supposed that several 


“ 


of the first inhabitants em: . As early as 1637, the general 
court appointed Capt. Jennison and Lieut. Spooner to view Shaw- 
shine, and to consider whether it be fit for a plantation. In 1641, 
it was granted to Cambridge, “provided they womld make it a 
village to have ten families settled there within ten years.” It a 
pears that the first settlement was made about the year 1653. It 
was commenced by a number of respectable families from Cam- 
bridge, but the greater were originally from Engiand. About 
the period of king Philip’s war, the number of families in Biller- 
ica was about forty-eight, and the number of dwelling-houses 
forty-seven. The alarm produced by the incursion of the Indians 
at this time, caused many persons to leave their habitations and 
seek refuge in the most compact part of the several towns. It is 
not known, however, that this town suffered any essential injury 
during Philip’s war. During the French and Indian war, on 
August 5th, 1695, the Indians made an irruption on the inhabi- 
tants of this place. “In the northerly part of the town, on the 
east of Concord River, lived several families, who, though with- 
out garrisons and in a time of war, felt no apprehensions of dan- 
ger. Their remoteness from the frontiers might have contributed 
to their apparent security. The 
Indians came suddenly upon them 
in the daytime. ‘They entered the 
house John Rogere while he 
was sleeping, and discharged an 
arrow at him, which entered his 
neck and pierced the jugular vein. 
Awak by this sudden and unex- 
pected attack, he started up, seized 
the arrow, which he forcibly with- 
drew, and expired with the instru- 
ment of death in his hand. A wo- 
man being in the chamber, threw 
herself out of the window, and, 
though severely wounded, made 
her escape by concealing herself 
among some flags. A young wo- 
man was scal and left for ead, 
but survived the painful operation, 
and lived many years afterwards. 
A son and daughier of Mr. Rogers 
were made prisonets. ‘The family 
of John Levistone suffered most 
severely. His mother-in-law and 
five young children were killed, and 
his oldest daughter captured. 
Thomas and his oldest son 
were killed. Mary, the wife of 
Dr. Roger T er was killed, 
and Margaret, his yo t daugh- 
ter, taken prisoner, Fifteen per- 
sons were killed or taken at this 
surprisal. Though the Indians were 
by the inhab- 
itants of centre of the town, 
yet so effectually had they taken 
precautions in their flight that all 
efforts to tind them were unavailing. 
It is said that they even had tied 
up the mouths of their dogs with 
wampum, from an apprehension 
that. their barking would discover 
the direction hadtaken. The 
shock given to inhabitants 
this melancholy event was long 
had in painful remembrance.” 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


SHADOWS, THEN SUNSHINE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ Work, work, work!” I repeated the word to myself with 
bitterness, as I leaned out from the window to catch the sweet 


breezes of the morning as they swept up from the green meadow- 
lands, cool and delicious. Lines of misty, golden light were 
slanting adown from the hilltops, making amber paths across the 
green, dewy ficlds, and amber ladders from one treetop to an- 
other, through all the wide expanse of woods that my eye could 
reach. Under the window, roses and lilacs blossomed—the roses 
tossing their red and white, and the lilacs their cloudy, purple 


clusters, backward and forward, meeting as if to exchange kisses, 


and mingie in one sweet breath their united fragrance. 

But what were the sunlight, the trees, the dewy fields and flow- 
ersto me? I might not go out freely among them; my feet could 
not press the green grass of the fields ; I might not wander where 
the breezes made anthems through the trees ; my hands might not 
pluck the simplest flower which bent forward to meet their weary 
outstretching. I must work, for labor was the only gift for me; 
whether I made it a pleasure or a curse, the only alternative. And 
80 with tears in my eyes which the sunlight mockingly bridged 
across with golden bars, I seated myself to my daily task. There 
was a great well of bitterness within my heart, which with the most 
rigorous will I could hardly keep from overflowing—a passionate 
upheaving of my deep, womanly nature, which in vain I tried to 
press backward into the quiet channel it had always known. In 
vain, for it surged up to catch the light and the shadows; the 
light, though I said the while there was no light, and the shadows, 
which, even in my bitterest moments, I shut my heart against. It 
was a strange time to me; can you comprehend it, reader? atime 
when I denied everything for a fear that was the sweet foundation 
of a hope. 

“ Work, work, work!” I said again, pressing my fingers close 
upon my eyes, and letting fall the garment on which I had been 
sewing. “Iwish I might die, die!” My tears fell thick and 
fast. I wished I might weep my life away. 

“Nelly ; Nelly, dear, you will weep so long that there will be 
no rainbow after the shower ; instead, a dull, heavy grayness upon 
everything. Look up, I have something to say to you.” 

Before the words fell upon my ear, I recognized a presence near 
me, a soul that mine leaped up in great waves of joy to meet. 
Words were not wanted to assure me of the presence of Charles 
Hastings. In a moment the smiles gathered upon my face, and 
involuntarily I unclasped my hands from my eyes to meet the 
steady, penetrating gaze of the man I loved. 

“‘ Now, now, Nelly, we have the rainbows!” he said, drawing a 
chair and seating himself close by my side, at the same time toss- 
ing carelessly the light, airy robe which I was making upon the 
table. ‘‘ Tell me what troubles you, dear.” 

For some reason the bitterness within me flowed up to my lips 
when I opened them to speak. 

“I am weeping for joy,” I said, turning my head away from 
him. “Is it to be wondered at ?” 

“Not if your heart in its outreaching can divine the future,” 
was the answer. 

“ Are you a prophet, that you speak with such authority?” 

‘I judge your future by my own heart, Nelly. I will not be- 
lieve that it tells me wrongly.” 

I reached out my hand for my work, without replying, as he 
said this. A determination arose within me not to listen idly, 
like a pleased child, to his words, even though they sent the warm 
blood dashing over my face and quickened to wildness the pulsa- 
tions of my heart. I was a poor, dependent sewing-girl, and 
Charles Hastings was rich, proud, and of a high family. What I 
knew of the world, all the education I could lay claim to, had 
been gathered piece-meal; and yet I was not ignorant or un- 
learned. He was an elegant, polished man, at ease in any station, 
a man who had seen the world without entering into its busy, 
bustling ranks, and from seeing had turned away, weary and dis- 
contented. 

From the moment I saw him, when he first came to spend the 
summer with the proud Langdons, with whom I was living, I 
knew him wholly and well, as if for years I had been permitted 
to read his heart as freely as a written scroll. People said he was 
the betrothed husband of his haughty cousin, Louise Langdon, 
and, judging by what I saw daily, I had no right to dispute it. 
Indeed, I thought it very probable ; yet with me there was ever 
this sweet assurance—I could understand him, appreciate him as 
she could not; could bring by my words a smile to his lip that 
she might try in vain to summon there. He might give her the 
husks of his soul, the outward make-believe devotion, but I could 
see into his inner life, and knew that not for a moment her proud, 
arrogant face was daguerreotyped there. He was by her side in 
all the glitter and show of fashionable society, but he came to me 
for sympathy when he was weary and disheartened, when the eyes 
of the world were turned for a moment from the worship of its idol. 

But the day before the morning on which he found me weeping, 
Louise had spoken harshly and insultingly to me, had taunted 
me with my low name and calling, and with an angry light in her 
dark eyes told me if I dared raise my plebeian voice to speak to 
those so far above me she would have me turned into the street, 
like the beggar I was. I have often wondered since how I bore 
so meekly and without retorting her insolent words ; I cannot say, 
unless it was for the swect love that had placed me, for the time, 
far beyond the reach of her taunts. 

“TI judge your fature by my own heart,” repeated Charles, at- 


tempting as he spoke to draw my work from me again. “0, 
Nelly, bid me hope that I have nct judged amiss !” 

What right had I to tremble with delight at his welcome words ? 
What right had the warm, tell-tale blushes to write out for his 
perusal my secret upon brow, lip and cheek? I was poor, and 
what right had I to a woman’s life of love and joy? Charles 
Hastings was a proud man—what could he want of my love ? 
The thought was torturing to me, and with a quick, spasmodic 
effort, I said to him : 

“Do not, do not taunt me, Mr. Hastings. I do not deserve 
this from you.” 

Taunt you, dearest!” he said, drawing me passionately toward 
him. “ Taunt you, who have grown to be nearer and dearer to 
me than any one else ? when I came to you this morning to ask 
you to be my wife—my wife, Nelly ?” 

“You cannot mean what you are saying,” I sobbed. “You 
are rich, learned and proud; Iam poor, unknown and unloved. 
I am a sewing-girl.” 

“ Well, what of that ?”’ he asked, holding me at arm’s length 
from him, as though I had been the merest child, and looking 
half-sternly, half-reproachfully in my face. “I am weary of pride, 
pomp and show. I ask for the love Of your true, womanly heart 
—a heart that has been kept pure and free from the corroding 
dusts of the world. Give, O give me a home there, Nelly! If 
there is a condescension upon either side, it is yours. You are 
truer and purer than Iam. Do not interrupt me. If you were 
not, your life could not flow on so calmly, so gently. [ama 
better man when near you, darling.” 

O, how like a bewildering, beautiful dream his words made 
everything tome! How rapidly and intoxicatingly the assurance 
of his love went through the waiting chambers of my soul! I 
forgot everything, hardships, privations, insults, sorrow and de- 
spair, as for one little moment he drew my weary head to his 
breast, telling me that henceforth and forever it should be my 
shelter, resting-place and shield. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” broke through my golden joy the quick, musi- 
cal laugh of Louise Langdon. “Really this is interesting! How 
lucky for me that I took a freak to rise early this morning! This 
beautiful, pathetic tableau free of expense! Ha, ha, ha! Shall 
I summon spectators, Mr. Hastings ¢” 

“Just as you please, Miss Langdon,”’ was the cool, carelessly- 
given reply, as he drew me back to my seat upon his knee. “ Per- 
haps your enjoyment will be increased, however, if you have the 
selfish pleasure of knowing that it is unshared by any one else.” 

“ Really, Charles, this is a little beneath you,” she replied, in 
a conciliating tone. “Don’t, I beg you, humbug this poor, un- 
sophisticated creature any longer. Of course you are perfectly 
excusable, however, for gentlemen have a right to seek amuse- 
ment as they choose; but this girl, this servant of mine, really 
she makes me blush that I am a woman.” 

“Come here, Louise, and let me look at you while you are 
blushing,” was the reply, given with a light laugh. 

“ Well, yes, anything, only let this girl be sent to her room, 
This is no place for her.” 

A quick, fiery anger shone in Charles Hastings’s eyes at these 
words, such as I had never seen there before, yet his voice was 
calm as he said aloud to her: 

“Very well,” and whispered to me, “I'll take care of you, 
darling. Do not fear.’’ 

Half an hour later, as I was pacing backward and forward 
across my chamber, Louise Langdon came to me, her beautiful 
features darkened by frowns. I did not tremble at her anger, but 
stood up silently and proudly before her, waiting for her to com- 
mence the merciless tirade which she had in readiness for me. 

“Well, what have you to say for yourself?” she began, her 
voice quivering with rage. ‘ Answer me !” 

But I did not care to speak, and so remained silent. 

“Why don’t you answer me ?”’ she asked, with a stamp of her 
slender foot. 

“First I must know by what authority you question me,” I 
replied. 

“Girl, are you not my servant, working for the home I give 
you? Are you not accountable to me for your deportment ?” 

“If I do not please you, I can easily leave,” I said, turning 
away from her. 

“Yes, and leave me you should, but for Mr. Hastings’s kind- 
ness and pity. Foolishly enough I have promised not to turn 
you out of doors. But be careful how you conduct yourself, or 
you will go now,” she said, sweeping proudly towards the door. 
“T have a few dresses which you may #8 well make forme. Mr. 
Hastings thinks you will please us better than any one else.” 

I could but smile at her presumption, as she closed the door 
after her. ‘ Mr. Hastings thinks you will please us,” I repeated 
to myself, thankful that her insinuations had no longer power to 
ruffle the calm joy of my heart. 

Two or three days passed away, and I did not meet or speak 
with Mr. Hastings again. But for my trust in his love, my per- 
fect faith in his every plan, I should have left the house of the 
Langdons, even though I was forced to sleep in the streets. But 
he wished me to stay for some good reason, and so I bore up 
bravely under insults that nearly bordered on curses, Louise 
told me that he looked upon me with scorn and contempt, while 
he pitied me because I was poor and friendless, and so she must, 
out of courtesy to him, insist upon my sewing in my chamber in- 
stead of the sitting-room. 

But one evening when I supposed every member of the family 
were making merry in the parlor, I stole down into the sitting- 
room for a book which I had left there several days before. As I 
turned from the room to cross the brilliantly-lighted hall, I met 
Mr. Hastings. A sudden light broke over his face as he saw me, 


and with hands extended he came toward me, taking both my 
own in his. 

“T must not stay,” I said, attempting to draw away from him. 

“But a moment, dear. I am preparing a home for you. It 
will be ready soon. I am going away to-morrow. When I re- 
turn, I will take you from this place. Keep up a brave heart till 
then. I will be back again in three days,” 

As he bent his lips down to mine, I saw at the opposite side of 
the hall, peering from a door, the handsome, haughty face of 
Louise Langdon. I had not time to signify by word or look to 
Mr. Hastings that there was any one watching us, before he said, 
pressing my hand as he turned away—“ ‘Three days, Nelly !” 

But his assurance did not make me happy. I could have borne 
everything knowing the same roof sheltered us both; but now 


for three long days I was to be left to the mercy of the cruel, re- 


vengeful Louise. What might not happen in that time? I wept 
myself to sleep thinking of it, and all night my dreams were 
shadowed by the face of Louise Langdon, wearing the same ex- 
pression it had worn the evening before, when it lowered upon 
my happiness, The following day there was this same strange 
presentiment of evil with me, which I could not put away lightly. 
Louise’s face was an unreadable one, yet when she spoke to me 
there was an air of triumph about her—a vein of satisfied revenge 
running through the very tones of her voice. 

On the morning of the second day of Mr. Hastings’s absence, 
while I was sitting in my chamber finishing a light, morning 
wrapper for Louise, I was summoned to the parlor. I know not 
why, but a sudden fear took possession of me; I felt that a great 
grief was bearing down close upon me, and I could hardly totter 
down stairs, so real had grown the idea of the sorrow that was 
coming. 

“ Miss Russell,” began Mr. Langdon, as I entered the room, in 
which the whole household was assembled, “I have sad reports 
of you from my daughter Louise. Some one has taken a large 
sum of money from her purse ; can you tell who it was ?” 

“ Sir,” I began, in a choked voice, “I do not understand you.” 

“Probably not, miss. But to make everything plain, I will re- 
peat it. My daughter Louise misses a large sum of money from 
her purse, and she thinks you may be able to give her some cluo 
to it—in a quiet way, you know.” 

** How should I know anything of her money?” I demanded, 
in a quick, emphatic tone, fixing my eyes steadily upon the thin, 
sharp face of the old man. 

“ O, that would not be a very difficult matter, as often as you 
go in and out of my room!” spoke up Louise, seeing that her 
father quailed beneath my glance. 

“ And what right have you to insinuate such a thing of me ?— 
the right that the rich assume over the poor?” I asked. 

“No such right, miss,” retorted Louise. ‘“ But when a wo- 
man shows herself to be wanting in one essential virtue, people 
more readily suspect her of lacking others. So I must believe 
that you are able to tell me something of my money, rather than 
other servants who have always shown themselves strictly honor- 
able in everything.” 

“ And is this all you have to say to me?” I asked, glancing 
around upon the little assembly. 

“ All! Is it not enough, young woman ?” spoke Mr. Langdon. 

“Enough ? certainly, sir,” I answered, turning to leave the 
room; but at the door I was met by an officer, who thrust a 
search-warrant in my face. 

* According to law, ma’am,” he said, preceding me up the 
stairs, “such things must be looked into.” 

I glanced around to the little group that was following me, to 
see if there was one pitying, humane face in it; but I looked in 
vain. Every countenance was as hard and cold as granite. Why, 
O, why, did not some kind angel send Mr. Hastings to me at that 
moment of peril ? 

“What makes you so pale, Nelly ?” sneered Louise, as I leaned 
tremblingly against the window-casing for support. 

I did not answer her, but watched the pompous official as he 
carefully searched every article of clothing in my trunk with a 
perseverance that was worthy of a better cause. 

“ Nothing here, sir,” he said at last, rising to his feet, and fac- 
ing Mr. Langdon. 

“ Here is another box,” broke in Louise, pointing to a writing- 
desk that set upon the table. 

Again the man of law commenced his duty, with a smile of 
hope lighting up his features. He held up to the wondering com- 
pany a short gold chain which had been a gift of my mother’s 
before she died ; and then a plain gold ring, which bore the ini- 
tials, C. H. A murmur of displeasure went around the circle at 
the discovery of the ring, and before it had died away the officer 
turned from a small box that he found three golden eagles. 

“My money! my money!” screamed Louise. “Those aro 
the very pieces!” 

“What have you to say now, miss?” asked Mr. Langdon, 
coming up to me and laying his thin hand upon my arm. 

“That Miss Louise Langdon placed the money there herself, 
sir,” I answered, slowly and distinctly. 

“ Do you hear that, Mr. Officer?” called the excited old man. 
“Take her away, into the street, to the jail, anywhere! I wont 
have her in my house another moment, not another moment, sir! 
The jail is the place for the thieving creature !” 

“No, no, father, don’t say that—don’t be too harsh!” cried 
Louise. “It is my affair; allow me to settle it with her. I know 
you will, father !” 

“ You are too kind, too forgiving,” said the old man, placing 
his hand fondly on the head of his child. “ The jail is the place 
for her, Louise !” 

“But do not think of that, father; she is young, very young, 
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remember, and is without friends. The sin is against me; let 


me deal with her. Go away, all of you, and leave us together.” 

Slowly Mr. Langdon yielded to his daughter’s wishes, and pre- 
ceded the household to the door. 

“You can choose, Nelly,” began Louise, when we were left 
alone, ‘‘ between two alternatives. You can go to jail, or leave 
the place at once. Choose between the two you must, quickly. 
If you wish to stand a trial, and make your sin a public one, very 


well. If you wish to avoid it, I will assist you to leave town im- 
mediately. Which will you do ?” 

I dropped my head upon my trembling hands to cover my face 
from her malignant, exultant gaze. Should I stay to bring shame 
upon the noble head of Charles Hastings—a disgrace that would 
never leave him? Should I drag him down into my misery ? 
Never! 

“TT will go at once,” I answered, rising. 

“Very well. I will order the carriage myself in time for the 
noon train, and send some one to assist you in packing your trunk.” 

In less than half an hour I was in the depot waiting, half-im- 
patiently, for the noon train, in which I was to go. It came at 
last, and with a feeling of mingled relief and despair, I made my 
way through the crowd towards the car pointed’éut to me. As I 
stepped one foot upon the platform, some one grasped me firmly 
by the arm. I looked round, and met the wondering, puzzled 
glance of Charles Hastings. 

“‘ Where in the world are you going, Nelly?” he asked, draw- 
ing me back from the car and through the crowd. 

“Home !” I said, faintly, as I leaned back heavily upon his 

arm. 
“You are mistaken in the direction. Home is this way, dear, 
very near you,” he replied, motioning a coachman towards him. 
“ Drive us to Chestnut Hill,” he called to the driver, as he lifted 
me into the coach. 

I looked at him with wonder and surprise. It seemed like a 
dream to me. 

“T’'ll tell you, Nelly, we are going home. So much for our 
destination. I came back to-day, because I felt sure you was in 
trouble. What have they been doing to you?” 

In broken sentences I told him the story of my persecutions. 

“Never mind, never mind,” he said; “I will take care of you 
in.future. But first I wish a better right to protect you. I will 
order the driver back again. We will be married at once, Nelly; 
so there will be no room for scandal. God forbid that I should 
add to your suffering by my thoughtlessness.” 

I must have been a sorry-faced bride to look upon, but my 
heart was true and glad as need be. The following morning, Mr. 
Hastings sent a note to Miss Louise Langdon, which ran as fol- 
lows : 

“Mr. Charles Hastings presents his compliments to Miss 
Louise Langdon, and begs that she will not forbear prosecuting 
her suit against Ais wife, since she did not leave town yesterday as 

upon. He hopes also that Miss L. will not allow any 
modest or conscientious scruples to deter her from her duty, even 
though in doing it she is forced to the painful necessity of taking 
Mrs. Hastings from her pleasant home to the jail.” 

This all happened years ago, in a time of shadows ; now I have 
the sunshine. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


NEW LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM C. WALLACE. 


“You are indifferent enough to our future, Edith,” said a 
young man, who stood as if in the act of taking leave of a lady, 
whose eyes were averted from him. 

Perhaps the indifference with which he charged her was as- 
sumed, for could he have looked into her eyes he would have seen 
that they were full of tears. She turned partly round as he said 
this, and went on with something she was saying when he inter- 
rupted her with the above unkind remark. 

“We are both poor, Frederic. For yourself, you ought to go 
away unincumbered by new cares, so that.you may be free to go 
wherever your interest calls you. For me, I must perform duties 
which you cannot, ought not to share. My father is an old man 
—twenty years older for this last misfortune. Even this pretty 
cottage, the beautiful toy which he bought as a birthday present 
to my mother when we were living at the great house yonder, is 
not ours. But if it please God to smile upon my efforts, it shall 
be. Leave me to this task. Let me make my father’s declining 
days comfortable and happy, otherwise, depend on it, no blessing 
will fall upon our love.” 

“ Our love, Edith? If you loved, could you condemn me to 
this banishment without sharing it ?” 

“Listen, Frederic; you have often told me, with a brother’s 
pride, of the beautiful devotion of your sister Helen to your 
mother in her feeble old age, and how nobly she had refused to 
leave her when tempted by offers of marriage and a luxurious 
home. And shall I be blamed for what you love and praise in 
another? Nay, do not interrapt me. I am young, strong and 
healthy ; my education is good, thanks to the father whom you 
counsel me to leave ; leave me three years to win back this little 
home for him and surround him with the comforts so necessary to 
his feeble health and declining age. We are both young—shall 
be young at the end of the three years. At that time, if you are 
true to me and to yourself, I will be your wife, provided always 
that you will not separate me from my father.” 

The young man smiled faintly. 

“I suppose I mast be contented with this, Edith, but it is very 
hard to bear. However, I must say that you areright. And now 
let us not prolong this parting, for I feel that I shall only find re- 


lief from this heavy burden on my spirits by the turmoil and ex- 
citement that await me on shipboard.” 

Edith nerved herself to the farewell, assured him again and 
again that he would be successful, and then, when she saw the last 
glimpse of his figure as it passed through the shrubbery-of the 
little garden, she fied to her own room to shed the tears so long 
suppressed. But when the first burst of grief was over, she rose 
up from it calm and cheerful, and joined her father as if nothing 
had happened. Every little delicacy for his failing appetite came 


to the table at dinner, prepared by her own hands as usual; and 
no one could have imagined that she had just parted with a dear 
friend, who saw her sitting down to read to her father and to chat 
at intervals upon common topics, as he suggested them. 


Edith’s father, Mr. Landor, had become very wealthy at one 
time by the unprecedented demand for new and fast ships for the 
Californian and Australian lines. He had built at almost ruinous 


rates, until other competitors came in, and by far less faithfully 
or costly built vessels, destroyed the sale of his own, leaving him 
with only the shadow of his former prosperity, and heavy debts 
lying on his hands. Added to this was the sickness and death of 
his wife, and the consequent neglect of his business for some 
months, in which his creditors became clamorous for their dues. 
To meet them, he sacrificed everything. The beautiful residence 
which his taste had adorned and embellished, his fine grounds, all 
went under the hammer; and had it not been for the thoughtful 
care of a friend, even the little simple cottage which, as Edith 
said, was a birthday toy given to her mother, who wanted it for 
her old nurse, would have been sacrificed too. But the friend 
bought it at a generous price, and more genérously still, he of- 
fered it to Mr. Landor at a mere nominal rent, afraid to risk 
offending his pride by one wholly gratuitous. 

Edith Landor had, long before her father’s downfall, nay, long 
before his previous elevation, engaged herself to a young man 
who had acted as his clerk. When Mr. Landor became rich, 
Edith’s sense of honor as well as her real regard for Frederic Ash- 
ton, forbade her listening to the suggestions of her friends that 
her childish attachment should give place to a higher prospect. 
Her character was too upright and just to admit of this; and es- 
pecially when she considered that his prospects were merged also 
in the gloomy reverses that enveloped theirs. A chance offered 
him to go to Australia, and Edith persuaded him to accept it. It 
brought him hopes of future wealth, and meantime she set herself 
the worthy task of redeeming a comfortable home for her beloved 
father. The old nurse who had inhabited the cottage while the 
rent was a gift from Mrs. Landor was only too glad to remain 
with Edith, and thus their household was subjected to no curious, 
prying servants, who would have perhaps scorned the very hand 
that once gave them food. 

Edith’s plan was for a large school for young ladies, of which 
she was to be the superintendent. A limited number was an- 

|. nounced for the commencement, but it soon became so distin- 
guished as to make the applications more numerous than she 
could possibly answer. With some trials and disappointments 
incident to all such undertakings, she managed to keep a cheerful 
face, and the hours devoted to her father were marked even by 
joyousness. So well did she keep up the appearance of wealth 
and comfort, that Mr. Landor, whose intellect was weakened by 
his first great shock, never suspected that things were actually so 
desperate as they had been, and often congratulated her upon 
their good fortune in preserving the cottage from the general wreck. 
He wondered why she should spend so much time away from him 
every forenoon, but was easily satisfied ; and when she left him 
again after dinner, he was generally fast asleep, and she had the 
happiness of knowing that he was insensible to her absence. 
Besides, the old nurse was unwearied in her care of him, and 
altogether, Edith was very fur from being either dependent or 
unhappy. 

A letter from Australia was a rare occurrence, and after a 
while they ceased altogether. But Edith’s love, though singular- 
ly calm and undemonstrative, was not to be moved by an appear- 
ance of neglect, and she accordingly turned a deaf ear to the 
many offers which she received. Some of these were from rich 
widowers whose daughters were under her care; some from her 
pupils’ brothers, and not a few were from the acquaintances of 
her prosperous days. She declined them all, but without naming 
her previous engagement. 

Two years went by, and Edith, by strict economy in her own 
personal expenses, had cleared the cottage and held a consider- 
able sum besides for contingencies. She was now an indepen- 
dent lady, her darling wish accomplished, and a home secured for 
her father, almost beyond the possibility of loss, at least, during 
his life time. Beyond that she neither looked nor cared. She 
took more rest now, leaving many of her duties to the care of 
deputies, and this time of rest she faithfully devoted to her 
father. 

She had altered within these two years. Her girlish, slightly- 
formed figure had attained more fullness and dignity ; her face 
had deepened in expression, and her manners, though simple as 
ever, had grown into a perfect self-command, but without a shad- 
ow of assumption or boldness. Her dress was becoming her sta- 
tion, neither meanly parsimonous nor gaudily rich. There was 
perhaps too much of what some call haughtiness. In her it was 
only self-possession, and the consequence of having no protector 
to lean upon. At any rate, she had far outgrown the Frederic 
Ashton that she knew two years ago; but as yet she was uncon- 
scious that she had done so. 

She had recently met with a gentleman who, had she not pre- 
viously given all her thoughts to another, would have completely 
answered the description of her beau ideal of a lover. No longer 
young, yet in the full prime of manly beauty, his person was but 


the faint shadow of his mind. He had seen the world without 
acquiring its follies; was singularly just and upright in all his 
opinions and dealings with others ; and, in short, must stand as 
the model of a perfect man, until we have another order of mor- 
tals upon the earth. He took the best road to Edith’s favor— 
spending hours with her father while she was at her school, amus- 
ing the dull ear by descriptions of far off lands, and pleasing the 


old man by reading to him his favorite books. Soon Mr. Landor 


came to be uneasy without his new friend; and when Edith re- 


turned from her daily task, it was always to find Horace Cleve- 
land beside her father. 

Now came the expression of his desire always to be with her, 
cheering her with this labor of love; the offer of a new home, 
rich and luxurious, or the alternative of her own if she preferred 
the simplicity of the cottage. Edith laid her whole life before 


him, her connection with Frederic Ashton, and his jealous doubts 


of her love. It was an engagement entered into voluntarily, she 
told him, by herself, and should never be cancelled by her means. 
With a gentle sorrow, touched and beautified by dignity, he made 
no remonstrance ; but nothing alicnated as a friend, he still be- 
stowed his cares upon Mr. Landor, still acted as a friend to Edith. 
And so another and another year wore away. 


They were all three sitting one evening in the beautiful little 
parlor of the cottage, Mr. Landor looking younger and more in- 
telligent than he had done since his misfortunes. Edith was not 
near him, for Mr. Cleveland was explaining some new experiment 
to her father, and she chose to sit apart, lazily cutting the leaves 
of a new book, and glancing over it with more than her usual 
abstraction. She could not but remember that four years this 
very night she had bidden farewell to Frederic Ashton, and his 
long neglect smote on her heart with a pain such as she knew 
herself incapable of giving to him. She saw not the words in 
the book before her. She saw nothing but his anguished face at 
the moment he left her. Her nurse entered with a letter, the 
hand-writing of which sent her speedily to her chamber. It ran 
thus : 


“ When we parted, Edith, I was as much in love with you as 
ever, though inwardly vexed at your want of emotion. I heard 
from you bat once; yet I do not reproach you with that, for I 
know how many chances occur to prevent us from receiving 
letters that are actually sent. But I thought of you always. Yet 
I must confess to you that had your character been more feminine, 
less independent, and more easily guided by my wishes, I should 
have loved you better without respecting you less. In the wilds 
of Australia I found one as gentle, as clinging and dependent as 
my —— thoughts of feminine character could ask. I will not 
describe to you how-it came about that I discovered that she loved 
me, but hasten to the relation of the fact that may not surprise 
you, or it may, that she became my wife. I do not believe that 
this announcement will call up a single regretful feeling in your 
heart. One who could part so coldly would not be very likely to 
suffer at the dissolution of a bond so lightly worn. I have arrived 
here with my wife, - at . Albion, and —_— be happy to call 
on you your father if agreeable. remain sincero 
friend, “2, F. 


How this affected Edith may perhaps be guessed by the follow- 
ing note: 


“ Without referring to the past, let me congratulate you on 
your arrival, and the happy circumstances under which you re- 
turn. Come to us this very evening. You and your bride shall. 
find a cordial welcome from Edith Landor.” 


They did come, Ashton and his “ clinging, dependent” bride. 
Edith admired the gentle little creature who made Frederic her 
sole arbiter upon all points of conversation, deferred to all his 
opinions, and seemed to think him very wonderful, altogether. 
This was the right key to unlock Frederic’s heart. He had often 
wished that Edith knew less than she did. 

“ You are a most insensible young lady,” said Cleveland to 
her, after they were gone away. “And so this is the devoted 
lover for whom I was refused.” 

Edith looked at the noble countenance before her and wondered 
how she could have so outraged her own judgment as to trust to 
Frederic’s weak and vacillating qualities. 

“ Was your engagement to him the sole cause of your refusal ?” 
he asked. 

“Nay, you must not be too inquisitive,” she answered. “ Per- 
haps I feared that you would keep me in awe, as Frederic does 
his little wife.” 

“No, Edith, no. It was your noble independence, removed 
alike from unfeminine boldness as it was from childish depen- 
dence, that attracted me towards you. Frederic Ashton was not 
your lover. He was taken by your face; but he had neither soul 
nor mind to appreciate yours. I saw that in the brief half hour 
he sat here.” 

Edith sat quite still for a few moments. 

“Still,” said she, “one cannot root up a long cherished expec- 
tation without some feeling of pain.” 

“But may it not be consoled ?” asked Cleveland, smiling. “O, 
Edith, suffer me to be the consoler!”’ 

There was no audible answer; and Mr. Landor, dozing in his 
easy chair, dreamed not of the blessed compact which was mak- 
ing in his presence, and which is now proving itself too happy in 
its completion for our pen to describe. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ITALIAN BRIGANDS ROBBING A DILIGENCE. 

The Italian brigands, the most picturesque rascals in the world, 
have furnished inexhaustible series of subjects to artists, from the 
days of Salvator Rosa, the great illustrator of robber-life, to those 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, the royal academician of London, and 
there is scarcely any collection of paintings which does not em- 
brace at least one devoted to these lawless mountaineers. The 
engraving on this page presents in a very striking manner one of 
those incidents of travel which unhappily still oceur in Italy, in 
spite of the authorities. A lumbering Italian diligence, drawn by 

ree horses harnessed abreast, has been stopped by the brigands 
in the heart of a wild rocky gorge, the very scene to favor such 
an enterprise. The driver, torn from his seat, has been compelled 
to kneel down on all fours in front of his horses, trembling for his 
life, and putting up prayers for assistance to every saint in the 
calendar whose name he can remember. A robber on the roof of 
the coach is engaged in handing down the last of the baggage. A 
huge trunk lies open, while the robbers are engaged in rifling it of 
its contents, ladies’ finery and little trinkets dearer from associa- 
tion than from their intrinsic value. One of the rascals is gazing 
on a miniature, caring nothing for the portrait, but absorbed in 
estimating the value of the golden setting. A traveller, evidently 
a Frenchman, is grimacing and gesticulating in the hands of a 
couple of the A gs Farther on, a bearded ruffian is attempting 


to imprint a kiss on the lips of a shrieking and struggling lady. 
Another scoundrel has cornered a terrified hestigrentianecedk, 


and scems attempting to extort a confession of the hiding-place 
of his money by threatening his life. Yet another villain has an 
old man in his clutches, while his kneeling wife and children are 
imploring mercy. The whole picture is full of dramatic interest. 
For centuries wild mountain passes of Italy have swarmed 
with outlaws, some of whom, by singular audacity and cunning, 
have attained to the “bad eminence” of a world-wide notoriety. 
In modern times, the exploits of Fra Diavolo, in the neighborhood 
of Naples, have furnished the theme of many a song, story and 
picture, while his memory has been preserved in a charming opera 
that will always be a favorite on the lyric stage. Of the illustra- 
tors of brigand life among British artists, Eastlake, above referred 
to, greatly distinguished himself. He produced a series of de- 
signs, the “‘ Wounded Brigand,” the “ Brigand’s Wife,” etc., 
which were so popular that they suggested to Planché, the Eng- 
lish dramatist, the idea of embodying them as tableaux in a dra- 
“ma. The piece thus suggested, and entitled the “ Brigand,” was 
eminently successful both in England and in this country, where 
James Wallack immortalized himself as the hero Alessandro 
Maparoni. This dramatic sketch is an epitome of brigand life, 
nting its most picturesque features. We see the brigands in 
their mountain fastnesses, whither peasants and peasant girls bring 
them wine and provisions from the valleys. After feasting freely, 
they amuse themselves by waltzing with their fair entertainers. 
The masic of the convent bell is heard, and the outlaws, supersti- 
tious, if not religious, kneel to pray. In the midst of their devo- 
tions, the sentinel on the look-out 4 a diligence winding 
along the mountain defile far below. 1n an instant, the brigands 
load their carbines, and rush down the mountain side to pilfer 
their unfortunate victims. In the neighborhood of Rome, sharp 


conflicts have frequently taken place between the papal carbincers 
and the brigands, and in nine cases out of ten the soldiers of his 
holiness have been worsted. A great source of revenue to the 
brigands used to be the heavy ransom they derived from prisoners. 
They were pretty well acquainted with the pecuniary worth of 
their victims; and when a rich merchant fell into their clutches, 
he did not regain his liberty till he had submitted to a heavy tri- 
bute. Sometimes a young bride would be carried off, and kept in 
the mountains, till her friends raked and scraped a sufficient sum 
to satisfy the avarice of the villains who speculated on their affec- 
tion. When captives refused or were unable to pay ransom, they 
were brutally murdered. Sometimes uaprincipled heirs would 
permit a rich old relative to be thus sacrificed that they might get 
possession of his property. In short, the various intrigues and 
atrocities connected with the system of Italian brigandage would 
fill volumes. Of late years, these highway robberies have been of 
rare occurrence, the Italian authorities perceiving that it would be 
suicidal policy to remain inactive, as the tide of travel by which 
Italy is in a great measure supported would cease, if tourists were 
compelled to stake their lives and fortunes against their curiosity. 
In the height of the robber times, innkeepers, coachmen, and even 
officials, were, many of them, in league with the robbers. Indeed, 
not many months since, we read of a party of brigands stopping 
a railway train in the neighborhood of Rome, and robbing every 

senger. Let us hope the time will come when travelling in 

taly will be as safe as it is in our own country. 


Noh 


THE HAIR A TEST OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

The state of the hair on the head, says Dr. Holland, tends to 
elucidate the character of the constitution. If strong and thick, 
it implies considerable tone or energy of the vital powers. If, on 
the other hand, it is thin, soft, or silky, prone to grow in length 
rather than in strength, the animal system is almost invariably 
weak, and the disposition of the individual is not unfrequently 
mild, easy, and destitute of enterprise, rarely displaying qualities 
which indicate force of intellect. We may further remark, as the 
result of careful observation, that the curliness of the hair, not 
merely in infancy, but in after life, is evidence of unusual consti- 
tutional vigor, though not necessarily conjoined with a muscular 
frame. The vital properties which throw out the external appen- 
daye thick and abundant, in harmony with the requirements of 
the system, are the cause, from the affluence and activity by which 
they are characterized, of this being not only strong but curly. 
We have no hesitation in the expression of this opinion ; nor will 
its accuracy be questioned by those who have given attention to 
the matter. 


A TRUE POET. 

A true poet is not one whom the wealthy can hire by money or 
flattery to be a minister of their pleasures, their writer of occa- 
sional verses, their purveyor of table-wits; he cannot be their 
menial, he cannot even be their partisan. At the peril of both 
parties, let no such union be attempted. Will a courser of the 
sun work sofily in the harness of a dray-horse? His hoofs are of 
fire, and his path is through the heavens, bringing light to all 
lands. Will he lamber on mud highways, dragging all for earthly 
appetites from door to door !—Carlyle. 


CULTIVATION OF TOMATOES. 

Few gardens are now found unsupplied with tomatoes, but very 
few, perhaps, take _ to cultivate them. The vines are usually 
left to straggle ad libitum. This is both bad economy and bad 
taste. If tomatoes are planted in rows, a convenient plan is to 
put up stakes on both sides uf each row, and nail on horizontal 
strips or slats to keep the vines perpendicular. They may be car- 
ried up to the height of three to five feet. By this means the 
vines will show much better, especially when covered with ripened 
fruit clustering thickly upon the sides. The fruit itself will be 
much superior to that matured on the ground and in the shade. 
Strong twine or wires may be substituted for the horizontal slats. 
A cheaper process fur supporting tomatoes is to bush them, in the 
same manner that beans or peas are treated. Our own tomatoes 
are planted around the border of the garden, and trained upon the 
fence, the vines being upheld by strips of leather, doubled around 
the stalks, and fastened to the fence with small nails. Tomatoes 
are also benefited by Shortening-in. Three-fourths of the mature 
fruit is produced upon a small part of the vine nearest to the root, 
say one-third or one-fourth of its length. I¢ is recommended to 
stop the further development of vines after a fair supply of fruit is 
set, b clipping off the vines growing beyond. The clipping 
should not be carried too far, as a supply of foliage is required to 
gather food from the air. One of the most successful cultivators 
in our acquaintance made it a rule to let no vine extend beyond 
four feet from its root.—American Agriculturist. 


ITALIAN BRIGANDS PLUNDERING A DILIGENCE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


THE SCHEUTZ CALCULATING MACHINE. 

The wonderful tabulating engine which the liberality of Mr. 
John F. Rathbone, of Albany, secured for the Dudley Observa- 
tory, has been at last set up and put to its work of grinding out 
logarithms and ste plates. A few evenings since, Dr. 
Gould gave an account of its working before the Albany Institute, 
after which he exhibited specimens of the work of the machine in 
its various styles, The results are stereotyped by being punched 
in tabular form upon strips of lead, from which it was intended 
that casts in fusible metal’should be taken, the printing upon 
paper being executed by means of these. He had, however, con- 
vinced himself by actual experience that electrotypes from the 
lead could be obtained and used with greater facility and economy 
than casts of any kind. The services of a competent person have 
been secured for the work of using a machine whose delicate and 
complicated character will demand constant watchfalness and pre- 
caution. The general formulas have also been developed for de- 
termining the several orders of differences of circular functions 
for any part of the cycle, rigorously so far as terms depending 
upon the eighth powers of the sines and cosines—a decided im- 
provement, in Dr. Gould’s opinion, over the purely interpolative 
methods contemplated by the authors of the machine, Dr. Gould 
then exhibited specimens of the work of the machine in all its 
stages, from the leaden strips to the impression printed upon paper 
from the electrotype ; also, parts of a table now in process of com- 
putation by the machine, giving the disturbed true anomaly of the 
planet of Mars, for intervals of a tenth of a day throughout the 
entire revolution.—New York Post. 


Perhaps the dregs of every experience contain its virtue. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sunscrrer, Brownsville, Texas.—We copied the statement as it stands from 
a —y paper. Widows may have been included in the summary 

©, Seam, Georgia.—Widdifield & Co., corner of Washington = Milk 

treeta 

A constant Reapen.—We understand that fruit-stains in black silk may be 
removed by the Co pe pee of a small quantity of ammonia or hartshorn. 
It should be rubbed on with a small piece of silk. 

Serarant 8.—The period at which the use cf the long-bow commenced in 
England asa military weapon is unknown. That which was used by the 
Normans at the battle of Hastings was the arbalest or cross-bow. In the 
reign of Henry II., several facts show the continuance of the use of the 
cross-bow ; and in the reign of Henry III.. cross-bow men formed the van- 
guard of the army. In England, it would appear that the arbalest was last 
used as a military weapon at the battle of Bosworth, in 1485 

Emma R.. Flushing, L. I.—A cement which is colorless and transparent will 
be the best for re-uniting broken glass. = the following method :—Melt 
a little isinglass in spirits of wine, and add_a small quantity of water. 
Warm the mixture gently over a When mixed, by thor- 
oughly melting, it will form a transparent glue, which will re- -unite 
glass so firmly and nicely that the joining will scarcely be perceptible. 

Srupent, Bangor, Me.—It is about 120 years since the remains of the masto- 
don were first discovered. 

A constant Reaper.—The term photography is compounded of two Greek 
words, and it signifies, literally, light-drawing. Photography is a generic 
term for all pictures produced by light. It is, however, usually applied 
only to those produced by the Collodian process on glass. The term da- 

uerreoty pe is applied to those pictures —~ ay on metallic plates; and tal- 
yper, or calotypes, are produced on pa 

R. J.—Impressions of coins may be taken ; pausing some plastic material 
on the coin and removing it when hard. The material should be such as 
will easily take an impression Therefore, if gutta percha or plaster of 
Paris be used, the former must be dissolved and made of a gy 2 consist- 
ency. and the latter mixed with water. Impressions taken in this way are 
moulds. 

Inquiner.—Every note of a chord to a given bass, which is continued to an- 
other base is a suspension. 

H. P.—The Areopagus, the Hill of Ares, is an eminence at a short distance 
from Athens. 

Amateur, Brighton, Mass.—Mrs. Loudon is one of the best authorities on 
flower-gardening. 

©. R., Newburyport, Mass.—Cameos are of two descriptions—those cut in 

‘ stone, and those cut ine shell. The value of the cameo depends on the na- 
ture Of the stone as well as on the quality of the work. The stones most 
prized, at the present time, are the oriental onyx and the sardonyx. Ex- 
cept on the best stones of these two kinds, no good artist will now bestow 
his time. 

M.—The term is compounded of two Greek words, the one signifying pot- 
son, and the other, discourse. Toxicology, therefore, signifies a discourse 
on poison, or the doctrine of poisons. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

It will be observed that with the present number of our illus- 
trated journal we commence a new volume, the number: now in 
hand being number one of volume /ifteen of the work. The vast 
increase of our circulation since the reduction of the retail and 
subscription price, has kept our bookkeepers and presses busy 
enough. Now is a good time to subscribe. Enclose the money 
and receive by ret mail, in a neat, clean. 
and at the earliest moment fro 
the numbers for a year, one will see what an elegant work is fur- 
nished, and for what.a remarkably low price. There are few 
refined home circles from Maine to California where the Pictorial 
is not a weekly visitor. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++ It is easier to appear worthy of the employments we are 
not possessed of than of those we actually do possess. 
. Dr. Lardner denies positively that he ever declared ocean 
steam navigation impracticable. How can you say so, doctor? 
. If we were not in the habit of flattering ourselves, the flat- 
teries of others could never do us any injury. 
++» In England, persons who have a craving for intoxicating 
drinks that partakes of insanity, are called dipsomaniacs. 
. The first white man born in Kentucky is still living there. 
His name is Enoch Boone, and he is a nephew of Daniel Boone. 
. Lucy Escott and her opera troupe have been singing at 
Cork. Squires, the American vocalist, is the first tenor. 
. Pretty little Madame Castellan, who sang to us in Boston 
some years ago, is the latest idol of the Londoners. 
-++. They have a little French theatre at the Metropolitan 
Music Hall, 585 Broadway, New York, which is well patronized. 
. The Kentucky State Fair will be holden on Tuesday, the 
28th of September, and continue till Saturday, October 2d. 
-++ Honest industry will secure the respect of the wise and 
good among men, and yield the rich fruit of an easy conscience. 
-++. American newspapers are a luxury in Russia—the post- 
age of a single paper from the United States being 45 cents. 
+++. An engraving of a churchyard is a grave subject, but the 
tool that does the work is a graver. 
«+++ The life of a young woman lately shot at, in Philadelphia, 
was saved by the whalebone in her corset resisting the bullet. 
. The first school taught in Chicago was opened in 1816, 
by Wm. L. Cox, a discharged soldier of the last war. 
-.. During the second and third centuries after Christ there 
were, in Rome alone, twenty-nine great public libraries. 
«e+e It has been discovered that bread can be manufactured 
out of wood—because all wood has grain in it. 
- Mr. Wilton, agent of the Lumley-Barnum opera-troupe, 
proposes to bring Ristori, the great Italian actress, to this country. 
+++» Mr. Felix Coste recently lost $30,000 worth of lager beer, 
by water filling the cave in which it was stored, near St. Louis. 
+++» Mrs. Swisshelm, in her St. Cloud Visitor, is severe on Shep- 
ley, who destroyed her press, and calls herself a “nursing lioness.” 
++. Thirteen bogus lottery concerns, in the State of New 
Hampshire, were lately broken up. The war on them is raging. 
+++. What is the difference between a fisherman and a truant 
schoolboy? One baits his hook—the other hates his book. 


the press. By glancing over | 


WORKING FOR THE PUBLIC. 

There is quite an interesting class of young men about town 
who labor very hard for the public, whose services, we fear, are 
not sufficiently appreciated. They are a pale-faced, spindle- 
shanked set, with narrow, consumptive chests, and look like 
neglected weeds that have sprung up in the shade. But, however 
they may look, they by no means neglect the weed themselves, 
for they are entirely devoted to it, assiduously smoking as they 
perambulate the streets, and heroically wearing out health and 
strength and senses in the task. Doubtless they are engaged in 
the laudable enterprise of fumigating the city; and having heard 
of the antiseptic qualities of tobacco smoke, they have dedicated 
themselves, body and soul, to the sanitary labor of purifying the 
atmosphere of the streets. This noble consecration of time and 
money, and body and soul, to the reformation of the city atmos- 
phere, merits at least a passing commendation ; for these puffing 
and tottering ghosts are working for the public good. 

Another class of public benefactors, whose efforts are too often 
misunderstood and denounced, are the spitting peripatetics of the 
highways of the city. These worthies, in numbers equal to the 
smokers, devote their concentrated energies to the laudable pur- 
suit of laying the dust in the streets and on the sidewalks. Not 
only do they freely bestow all their natural resources upon this 
chosen lab, but even masticate the Indian weed for the purpose 
of stimulating the salivary glands to greater copiousness, and are 
thus enabled to keep up a perpetual deluge upon the pavement, 
and drown the dust completely. Most certainly these combined 
tobacco-mills and street-sprinklers should be commended for their 
public-spirited efforts in chewing and spitting ; for are they not 
working for the public good ? 

Nor should we slight the benevolent labors of another set of 
benefactors, of the opposite sex, whose ample dresses, trailed be- 
hind them, though occasionally causing a slight inconvenience in 
walking to those persons who follow them, yet sweep the strects 
and sidewalks with a thoroughness far surpassing any knight of 
the broom. Who can contemplate without cmotion the sacrifice 
of comfort and cleanliness of attire which these angels of good- 
ness thus make in their self-imposed but heroic task of removing 
the dust from the bricks and pavements! Nor do they go about 
their labor in any penurious, grudging garb, but with ample skirts 
of the richest and most costly textures, as though decorated for a 
triumphal sacrifice, they go forth upon their chosen mission, 
sweeping the dusty streets, and “ trailing clouds of glory as they 
go.” Who shall say that our fashionable belles are not working 
for the public good * 


THE VENDETTA: 


—OR,— 


THE SECRET OF CONFESSION. 
TALE OF CORSICA. 


BY FRANCIS A DURIVAGE, 
AUTHOR OF STEEL AND GOLD.”* PHANTOM OF THE SEA,” BRIDE OF PARIS,” ETC. 


We shall commence, in the next number of The Flag of our 
Union, the publication of a novelette with the above title, on 
which the gifted author has been long engaged. The scene lies 
in the island of Corsica, and on the terrible custom of the Ven- 
detta, or blood-revenge, the story hinges. The tale abounds in 
startling incidents and highly dramatic effects, wrought out with 
great power, while the singular manners of the Corsicans are de- 
picted with graphic fidelity. Though intensely exciting, the nar- 
rative has also a high moral purpose, and exhibits the triumph of 
steadfast integrity in the midst of the most terrible temptations to 
which the moral nature of man can be subjected. We predict for 
this remarkable production a success even greater than that which 
has attended the previous productions of the same favorite author. 


THE “SOUTHERN MATRON,” 

The lady who, under the above signature, first appealed to her 
countrywomen in behalf of raising a fund for the purchase of 
Mount Vernon, and who has since indefatigably pursued her self- 
imposed task, until it is now crowned with success, is Miss Pamela 
Cunningham, a native of Laurens District, South Carolina, and 
the daughter of Mr. Robert Cunningham, a wealthy planter. She 
is described to us as a blonde, and petite in figure. She is the 
authoress of an historical work describing some interesting events 
of the American Revolution. In 1853, an address on the subject 
of purchasing Mount Vernon was delivered, at her suggestion, at 
Liberty Springs, S. C., and on this occasion the first money was 
contributed to the fund. This lady has not obtruded herself on 
public notice, nor is she at all desirous of it, but it is fitting that 
her name should be known and cherished in connection with the 
great and patriotic movement she organized. Henceforth the 
name of Pamela Cunningham will be associated with the names 
of Washington, Everett, and Mount Vernon. 


ConvEeRsATION.—The man who would shine in conversation 
must possess original ideas and strong sympathies,—be able both 
to communicate and to listen. 

A Frienp or Porx.—The “ Country Gentleman,” an excel- 
lent agricultural paper, by the way, strongly defends pork as an 
article of diet. 


On pit.—It is said that Franklin Pierce is preparing for pub- 
lication a history of the Mexican war. 


PoxitenEss.—The man who is truly honest cannot fail to be 
truly polite. 


STATE NO, 32. 

The territory of Minnesota having complied with the act of the 
last Congress, authorizing the formation of a State constitution, 
has been regularly admitted into the Union at the present session, 
as the thirty-second State of our glorious confederacy. Her sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress, having been chosen in an- 
ticipation of the admission of the State, have taken their seats in 
the senate and house, and are carefully looking out for the inter- 
ests of the new State. The senators from Minnesota are Gen. 
James Shields, of Mexican war memory, and Henry M. Rice, for- 
merly delegate from the territory ; the representatives in the house 
are W. W. Phelps and J. M. Cavenaugh. The balance of the 
territory of Minnesota, not included within the limits of the new 
new State, is represented by W. W. Kingsbury, the last territorial 
delegate. On the 24th of May the State government was fully 
and completely organized at the State capital, by swearing in the 
governor elect and other executive officers, judges of supreme 
court, etc. On the 2d of June the two branches of the legislature 
assembled, and Governor Sibley communicated his inaugural ad- 
dress. Thus a new State government has been set in motion, 
another sovereign power been established on the American conti- 
nent, and another star added to the flag of our Union. The next 
new star will probably be for Oregon, and after that, one will be 
added for Kansas—the ™“ long wandering, but not lost.” 


RESHIPMENT OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. 

The fine marine picture on the last page represents the Aga- 
memnon (British) and the Niagara (American) steam-frigates at 
Keyham, engaged in the re-shipment of the Atlantic telegraph 
cable, prior to their experimental trip. “Our own noble frigate 
lies bows on, while her British partner, having received her com- 
plement, is warping into the outer basin, prior to her leaving the 
dock. Apart from the interest of the great enterprise in which 
they are engaged, the portraits of the vessels are worthy of preser- 
vation. At the time of last year’s attempt, the total length of 
cable shipped was 2400 miles, so near the quantity actually re- 
quired for service, that the loss of 300 miles. proved fatal, for the 
time being, to the experiment. Now, however, the quantity em- 
barked is 3050 miles to connect two points 1950 miles apart, 
leaving a broad margin for accidents. The two halves are spliced 
midway between the transatlantic and Atlantic termini. Whether 
the ultimate result will realize the expectations of the projectors of 
the enterprise or not, the mere fact of so vast an undertaking is 
an honorable proof of the spirit of the age, the progress of science, 
and the daring liberality of men of capital. If it indeed prove 
successful, it is impossible to estimate the result that may flow 
from an instantaneous intercommunication between the old and 


_ new world. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

The American merchant is a type of a restless, adventurous, 
onward-going race of people. He sends his merthaidise all over 
the earth ; stocks every market ; makes wants, that he may supply 
them ; covers the New Zealander with Southern cotton woven in 
Northern looms ; builds blocks of stores in the Sandwich Islands ; 
swaps with the Fejec cannibal; sends the whaleship among the 
icebergs of the poles, or to wander in solitary seas, till the log- 
book tells the tedious sameness of years, and boys become men; 
gives the ice of the northern winter to the torrid zone; piles up 
Fresh Pond on the banks of the Hooghly; gladdens the sunny 
savannas of the dreamy South, and makes life tolerable in the 
bungalow of an Indian jungle. The lakes of New England awake 
to life by the rivers of the sultry East, and the antipodes of the 
earth come in contact at this “meeting of the waters.” The 
white canvass of the American ship glances in every nook of every 
ocean. Scarcely has the slightest intimation come of some un- 
known, obscure corner of a remote sea, when the captain is con- 
sulting his charts, in full career for the terra iricognita. 


y of Miraida, written by M. M. Ballou, 
of the “ Pictorial,” was pe for the first time last evening at the 
Howard Atheneum. It met with that success which must have been highly 
gratifying to the author. and in its a the superior ability of the 
management appeared to admirable The plot is simple, but is remark- 
able for its neatness of construction and naturalness of development, the dia- 
logue brisk and to the point, and the situations ee | well — 
Mrs Barrow enacted the part of Miralda in the most acceptable manner, and 
t credit is also due the exertions of Messrs. Owens, Jordan, Wallack and 
orton. The former was particularly amusing. There were hearty calls at 
the end of the second and third acts, and one for the author at the latter 
period elicited an appropriate response from Mr. Wallack. The play, in short, 
was a decided triumph, and frequent bursts of applause from the audience 
spoke of the very favorable impression it had created.— Boston Post. 


Cuvurcn Propgrrty 1x Srain.—The Spanish government has 
lately assured the court of Rome that it will do all in its power to - 
restore the confiscated property of the church, and give the priests 
their old influence in the country. The value of the property to 
be restored to the clergy, and the indemnity to be paid them in 
virtue of the new bill now under discussion, will, it is said, amount 
to 4,029,636,259 reals. 


Monument at Mentz.—The monument erected in the ceme- 
tery of Mentz over the remains of those who perished by the ex- 
plosion of the powder-magazine in that city, was inaugurated, 
lately. It is made of blocks of stone from the old magazine. 


+ 


Snow Storms.—During the last fifteen years, the whole num- 
ber of snow storms has been four hundred and fifty-five. We 
were reminded of snow storms by a glance at the thermometer 
and the weathercock. 


PrupentiaL.— Wise farmers will keep the best h-y they have 
for spring feeding—feed little ata time and often. They will 
take care to keep the racks or mangers clean. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 
CAN’T YOU GUESS? 


~ 


BY EFF T. HYATT. 


You wish to know who writes to thee 
Such love-lorn lyrics of phantasy, 
But can’t you guess? 
If I received such loving lines, 
Around which fond affection twines 
A bright bouquet of rarest flowers 
As ever filled a houri’s bowers, 
0, I should know from whence they were, 
And answer, ‘* Yes, they came from her:” 
0, I could guess! 


You wish to know who watches thee 
The livelong day unceasingly, 
But can’t you guess? 
If there was one who'd wait a year, 
Until he heard my footsteps near, 
And then, in joyful love and pride, 
Be first and always by my side, 
I rather think that I should say, 
“ °Tis he who joins me every day!” 
Yes, I could guess. 


Then, Laura, dear, be sure you'll find 
The sweetest lesson for your mind, 
’ To try and guess 
Who'd make this life to thee a grove 
Of shady truth and sunny love, 
Where grassy banks and rippling streams 
Would realize thy fondest dreams. 
If there was one who'd offer me 
Such constant love, and I were free, 
I'd answer, Yes,” I rather guess. 


ECHO. 


Forever thine! Though waste and mountain sever, 
And stormy brine! 

By zephyrs fanned, or deserts scorched, forever, 
Forever thine! 


Where marble halls. in gorgeous lustre gleaming, 
By torchlight shine ; 

Where silvery moons in shepherd vales are beaming, 
Forever thine! 


When, with inverted torch, kind Death releases 
This heart of mine, 
Then shall it sound till life’s last throbbing ceases, 
Forever thine!—Rev. C. T. Brooxs, from the German. 


SIMPLICITY. 


Give me a look. give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace, 
° Robes loosely flowing. hair as free! 
Ruch sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than ali the adulteries of art; 
That strike mine eyes but not my heart.—Ben Jonson. 


HOPE. 


Hope, of all the ills that men endure, 
The only cheap and universal cure! 
Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man’s health' 
Thou lover's victory, and thou beggar's wealth.—CowLer. 


Gvitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Let us not hear one word of complaint of this July sun, that develops all 
the glories of summer, and prepares the fruits of autumn, and for which 
your horse will be grateful next winter as he champs his hay. You may be 
roasting alive—but then think of 8t Lawrence on his gridiron, and thank your 
stars that you are not a saint, to be served up hot like a mutton......Now is 
the weather for the seaside and aquatic sports—for bathing, swimming, div- 
ing, sailing—one need be half a fish this month, and quite as much out of 
the water as in it...... Looking over a Frenchman's book on the United 
States, the other day, we laughed at some of his blunders and impudent 
assertions. He says ‘**the Hudson River Railroad is built on piles, in the 
middle of a powerful river rushing to the ocean.”’ Also, that it is a favorite 
amusement of fast young men in this country, to drive their buggies down 
to a railroad crossing when they hear the steam-whistle, and to cut across 
the track—the art isting in ing as close as possible to the cow-catcher 
(chasse-vache), at the risk of being crushed or of throwing off the train. M. 
Alfred d’Almbert is mistaken, * slightually.”...... Punch says :—‘ Among 
the si ts put forth by Madame Tussaud, of wax-work 
celebrity, is ¢ that of * The House of Brunswick at one View,’ which consists of 
some half-dozen dolls, looking with a stare of intense meaning at vacancy. 
We were, however, a little startled by the information that among the new 
figures would be found ‘The Prince of Wales, taken from life, by the express 
permission of her majesty.”” Madame Tussaud, being a foreigner, is perhaps 
not aware of the stringent state of the law with reference to the crime of 
compassing or imagining the death of the heir to the throne; otherwise, she 
would not thus openly advertise -the Prince of Wales, taken from life,’ an 
expression that becomes doubly base from the addition of the words, ‘ by the 
express permission of her majesty.” We should recommend Madame Tussaud 
to re-model this announcement as soon as possible. for it is one against which 
Eoglish loyalty revolts with iderable veh The rapidity 
with which locomotion is now carried on has led, we believe, to a project for 
a cheap trip round the world, that is to take place in the course of the sum- 
mer. We presume there will be hand-books for the travellers who start on 
this expedition; and a little brochure, to be called “‘ Every Man his own Co- 
lumbus,” would not be inappropriate. ..... Considering how little requiring 
either intellect or animation goes on at a fashionable soiree, it is quite clear 
that people who wish merely to see their friends, might derive quite as much 


. satisfaction from seeing their portraits. If every person invited at an evening 


party might send his likeness as a substitute for himself, a great deal of 
unnecessary expense would be saved in the way of dress to the guest, while 
the host would not have to lay out money in entertaining him. A portrait 
soiree would at least be something new in the fashionable world, and, if only 
on that account, there is every chance of its becoming popular in the higher 
circles. .....A tailor announces ‘“‘ Mourning, to any extent, at five minutes’ 
notice!’ Any love-sick young maid therefore, we p , by visiting 
the establishment, could be furnished with a good ery without waiting fora 
supply of tears from nature...... There are several technical terms in whiet 
with which it is necessary to be acquainted. The common phrase, “ playing 


cards,” is obviously absurd. Cards never play of themselves. For the same 
reason you should never invite any person to play cards with you, but to 
play whist, etc. It is the game that is played, not the cards. Cards are the 
instruments which form the orchestra, not the tune played by them. You 
do not say “ Play the band.’ but * Play the Rogues’ March.”....,. When the 
type just ** set up” by the compositor accidentally falls to pieces into what is 
technically called “pi,” what then? Why, of course, the man himscif be- 
comes a little tart...... It isa vulgar error to imagine when a man and wife 
be-dear and be-angel each other in public, that they live like blessed turtle- 
doves in private...... A doctor in New York has discovered a method of en- 
suring sleep. He can take our hat—it wants a nap!...... An individual 
noted for his imbibations having fallen overboard, a bystander inquired if he 
was not drunk when he fell in. *‘ No,” was the reply, *‘ but he was pretty 
well soaked when they got him out.”’...... A puncheon of spirits is frequently 
rum article, but a large glass isa rwummer. A chestnut horse is a brown 
animal, but a baker's oven is a browner. A Yarmouth bloater is a salt, but a 
psalm-book is a psalter. A man who is losing his senses is a strange individ- 
ual, but we have seen Macready act the part of a * Stranger.”’......From 
over sea we learn that the French emperor has no ‘lean and hungry look,” 
but grows stout upon the fears and anxieties which are so plentifully attrib- 
uted to him. No “fat and greasy citizen” thrives better in the flesh than 
his majesty, Napoleon III., whose figure on horseback assumes a rotundity 
of proportions altogether incompatible with any pretensions to the graceful 
or elegant.....,We understand that a hasty pudding which had been set out 
to cool, was taken to the watch-house by a watchman on a charge of smoking 
in the street...... The weather has been so extremely hot for the past week, 
that several firms have dissolved partnership...,..A friend showed a gentle- 
man filling a high place of trust, some slanders that had been written against 
him. “These rascals,” said the official, ‘‘make me talk as they 
would if they were in my place.”’......They advertise invisible wigs at New 
York. We should like to see one, just for the novelty of the thing......A 
man in this city, recently, walked two days running, and was weak a fortnight 
afterwards...... There is something in the subjoined notice from a down-east 
paper, that tickles our fancy amazingly. Mrs. Elizabeth is one of the right 
kind of women to manage some men :—** This is to certify, that I, Elizabeth 
Wright, wife of George Wright, have left his bed and board on account of his 
i duct. I do, therefore, give up all right and title to him for life, as I 
flatter myself that I can take care of myself, as I have always done since and 
before marriage.*’...... ** Husband, do you believe in the special judgment of 
Providence upon individuals in this life?""—‘* Yes, my dear.”-—*‘ Do you, in- 
deed? Did one of them judgments ever happen to you?’’—‘* Yes, my love.” 
—* And when was it, husband?’’"—* When I married you, my dear.”......A 
clergyman having preached during Lent in a small town, in which he had 
not once been invited to dinner, said, in seriously exhorting his parishioners 
against being seduced by the prevalent vices of the age, ‘‘I have preached 
against every vice but luxurious living, having had no opportunity of observ- 
ing to what extent it was carried on in this town.”’...... ** She is all my fancy 
painted her,” as the young Indian said of his favorite squaw, whose face he 
had just bedaubed with vermilion and yellow ochre......One excellent way 
to improve the memory is to let a number of people get in debt to you. You 
wont forget those debts. On the other hand, it hurts the memory to owe 
debts, as one is liable to forget them...... ** My dear Julia,” said one pretty 
girl to another, “can you make up your mind to marry that odious Mr. 
Snuff ?”"—“* Why, my dear Mary,” replied Julia, ‘I believe I could take him 
atapinch!”...... There is a man in this city whose eyes have such an awful 
squint, that they seem to be on a strife which can look the other down. 
Only for the nose, which is no inconsiderable barrier between them, they 
would have stared each other out of countenance years ago......A girl who 
was kissed, recently, demanded what was the use of it. This is certainly a 
very utilitarian age...... A shopkeeper in Washington Street one day stuck 
upon his door the following laconic advertisement, ‘A Boy Wanted.”” On 
going to his shop the next morning, he beheld a smiling little urchin in a 
basket, with the following pithy label, ** Here it is.”......The world we live 
in is a vast collection of tom fooleries. Government is a practical joke, which 
rulers and legislators enjoy at the expense of those who pay the piper. The 
great joint stock corporation entitled the government of Great Britain and 
Ireland. by which a few th ds live in splendor upon the labor of millions, 
and with their assistance fleece the world, has been for some time a standing 
joke. The manner in which those people talk of liberty, glorious constitu- 
tion. and all that sort of thing, is very amusing .....During the time of the 
struggle to obtain a reformation of the Church in Scotland, a Puritan, from 
some cause, fell into a ditch and could not get out. A passer-by observed 
him, and offered his assistance ; but the hero of mud would not accept of it, 
until he knew what was the religion of his kind neighbor. ‘I am a Catho- 
lic,” was the reply. ‘* You may go,” said the other, *‘ for I shan’t be helped 
out of this ditch by a Catholic!”......The rabbis have a tale, that before the 
time of Jacob, men never sneezed but once, and then immediately died. The 
patriarchs, they say, obtained a revocation of this law, the memory of which 
was ordered to be preserved in all nations by some salutatory exclamation 
after sneezing......‘* Why,” said a country clergymen to one of his flock, 
*do you snore in your pew when I am in the pulpit, while you're all atten- 
tion to every stranger I invite?’’—* Because, sir, when you preach, I am 
sure all is right; but I can’t trust a stranger without keeping a good look- 
out.”...... An honest fellow was introduced into the most fashionable circle 
of a country village, and though he was neither learned nor brilliant, yet he 
passed off very well. But he had one incorrigible fault—he always stayed so 
as to be the last person who left the room. At length he was asked, categori- 
cally, why he always stayed so long. He replied, with great good nature and 
simplicity, that “‘as soon as a man was gone, they all began to talk against 
him; and consequently, he thought it always judicious to stay till none were 
left to slander him.”’......When is a clock on the stairs dangerous? When 
it runs down...... A traveller on a miserably lean steed was hailed by a Yan- 
kee, who was hoeing his pumpkins by the roadside, ** Hallo, friend,” said the 
farmer, ‘“‘ where are you bound?’'—* I am going out to settle in the Western 
country.”’ replied the other. ‘+ Well, get off and straddle this here pumpkin- 
vine—it will grow and carry you faster than that ere beast.”’..... Dr. W. 
was one day called to visit a gentleman who had been suddenly attacked with 
illness. *: Doctor,” said the patient, in a trembling voice, ‘shall I die, do 
you think?” The doctor assured him he had no apprehension of so melan- 
choly an event. ‘Then, do you think, doctor,” hastily replied the patient, 
‘that I shall be well by such a day?’ (naming an early date.) ‘* Indeed,” 
replied the doctor, *‘ that is a question beyond my skill to answer with avy 
certainty. But why are you so particular as to a day ?’’—‘* Because, doctor,” 
said the anxious iuvalid, ‘I am to be married on that day.” Dr. W. was 
naturally inquisitive as to the lady to whom he was to be united—* Really, 
doctor,” said the patient, *‘ 1 am not exactly fixed. but eitier to Miss M——, 
or Miss S——!”...... Wieland, the author of Oberon, in one of his letters, 
says that the fatigue of manipulating the stubborn material of the German 
language into the exact image he required—the toil of reconciling metrical 
harmony and rhyme with the most perfect and beautiful poetic expression, 
were inconceivable. Iie had just spent more than three days and a half upon 
ove stanza, the whole machinery being at a standstill for one single word 
which he wanted and could not supply...... iow many ought to feel, enjoy 
and understand poetry who are quite iusensible to it! How many ought not 
to attempt to create it, who waste themselves in the fruitless enterprise. It 
must be a sickly fly that has no palate for honey. It must bea conceited 
oue that tries to make it...... He who attempts to make others believe in 
means which he himeelf despives, is a puffer; he who makes use of more means 
than he knows to be necessary. isa quack; and he who ascribes to those 
means a greater efficacy than his own experience warrants, is an impostor. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The English, like ourselves, were a little premature in considering the re- 
bellion in India crushed—that desirabie consummation is far from having 
been reached. It is now confessed by those most deeply versed in India 
affairs, that the rebellion has deeper roots and ramifications than European 
statesmen ever conceived of. It is evident that the pacification or subjuga- 
tion of India is an event far in the future —The tone of English officials and 
of parliament is very conciliatory towards this country. Evidently England 
justly regards a war with this country as suicidal.—In France the hatred of 
the civilians to the military is on the increase. The brutal conduct of officer 
Hienne in the late duel with Pene, of the Figaro, has raised the fever to boil- 
ing point, and even the emperor is alarmed at the state of things.—The 
French court have gone to Fontainbleau to hunt and recreate. The em- 
peror, whose anxiety about the increasing weakness in his spine has induced 
him to try all kinds of remedies but the right one, as usual, next sent, as a 
last resource, for Triat, the professor of gymnastics. Triat, it seems, has 
been called upon to try his magnetic influence in straightening the spine, 
and preventing the increasing curve, which is becoming manifest, and ac- 
companies the imperial party to Fontainbleau for this express purpose.—Doc- 
uments from Candia state that the Greeks had risen against the authorities, 
the pretext being a tax for preemption from military service. Candia was 
threatened, but reinforcements arrived.—General discontent is felt in Paris 
because the emperor has ted the penalty of death to that of imprison- 
ment in the case of Lieut. Mercy, an officer of the army, who brutally mur- 
dered his comrade, Lieut. Rozier.—The Duke de Malakoff, French ambassador 
at London, lately attended a small dinner party, at which the Duke d’Aumale 
was a principal guest. Some of the Bonapartists say that ‘- Malakoff will one 
day have a crown to give away, and will not bestow it on the imperial baby.” 


The Great French Duel. 

As we have mercly alluded to the duel fought lately in the Wood do Vezi- 
nay, near St. Germain, we subjoin a brief account of an affair which may 
have historical consequences. M. Henry de Pene, a well-known literary man, 
who for some time wrote the feuilleton in the “‘ Nord,” of Brussels, which was 
signed ‘‘ Nemo,” and who has lately written in the Paris Figaro under the 
same signature, made some playful remarks in a recent article about the sub- 
lieutenants of the army, and said, among other things, that, owing to some 
new orders concerning their uniform, they would no longer tear ladies’ dresses 
with spurs. This article gave offence in a mess-room at St. Germain, and in 
his weekly article of Sunday, ‘* Nemo” observed that he had received a very 
coarse letter from a person who signed himself -‘A Sub-Lieutenant,” and 
who talked a great deal more about fighting than a gentleman who means to 
fight usually does. This article produced a challenge from the sub-lieuten- 
ant. When M. de Pene and his seconds got upon the ground, they found 
some twenty officers there belonging to the garrison of St. Germain. The 
duel was fought with swords. M. de Pene wounded his antagonist in the 
wrist, and disabled him. Thereupon an officer of cuirassiere of the guard 
stepped out from the group, and said, ‘‘ Now, sir, you will have to fight me.” 
The brave man of letters accepted this second challenge, although it was ob- 
vious that the men of the sword had come out in great numbers with the 
deliberate intention of taking his life. In a few seconds he was run through 
the body. 


Rarey, the Horse-Tamer. 

An American, a member of dne of Mr. Rarey’s classes, thus expresses his 
opinion of the system :—‘ Having attended Mr. Rarey’s class, and promised 
you my candid appreciation of his system, here itis. I believe the method 
infinitely superior to any known plan of breaking colts, as regards time, 
trouble, danger. everything. But in its application to aged vicious horses, it 
must be received with some modifications—not so much for the horse, who is 
the subject of it, as for the man who is the agent. That Mr. Rarey himself 
can honestly and completely get the better of any horse, there is no doubt. 
But Mr. Rarey is all horse, has lived among horses all his life, is a perfect 
equestrian, and, moreover, @ man of great personal dexterity, and extraordi- 
nary calmness and moral courage. I think he does not make sufficient allow- 
ance for the comparative nervousness and awkwardness of the majority.” 


“Blind” Sportsmen. 

The following feats are narrated by the Paris ‘‘ Sport :—** A member of the 
Jockey Club recently wagered that he would walk blindfold from the club- 
house, Rue de Grammont, to the Cirque de l'Imperatrice, in the Champs- 
Elysees. He accomplished the exploit without difficulty. and on arriving at 
the Cirque, opened te door of the stable and walked in. He went along the 
Boulevards, the Rue Royale, the Place de la Concorde, and passed through 
the trees in the Champs-Elysees. Another member of the club, the night 
after, went for a wager blindfold from the club-house to the Cirque, then 
passing by the Exhibition Palace to the Quai, and then by the Place de la 
Concorde back to the Rue Royale. He appeared to have studied his route 
most carefully beforehand, as he counted his steps, and was almost able to 
say when he ought to pass before a lamp-post and other objects.” 


Mr. Ten Broeck’s Stable. 

We see that Mr. Ten Broeck has added to his etable another English horse 
—Badsworth, four years old, which ran a very good second to The Lass of 
Richmond Hill, for the Railway Plate, Epsom. Babylon and Prioress have 
been entered for the Chesterfield Handicap, and Prioress and Belle for the 
Great Ebor Handicap, both at York August meeting. The former has 29 
subs., and the latter, 64.subs. Babylon and Belle are entered for the Royal 
Hunt Cap at Ascot Heath, 48 subs.; and Belle for a free handicap at the 
Newmarket Houghton meeting, 12 subs. 


The Principalities. 

A letter from Vienna states that the Danubian principalities are in a fer- 
ment—that the recent successes of the Montenegrins, received with enthusi- 
asin, have awakened an impatient hope of shaking off the Turkish yoke—and 
that a general uprising of all the Greek Church people against the Porte is 


anticipated. 


Troops in India. 
The London Morning Post estimates that a reinforcement of 20,000 will be 


necessary to put down the insurrection in the kingdom of Oude. As the 
Daily News asserts that Sir Colin Campbell has declared, that if the scheme of 
confiscation is decided on, he must have 200,000 men to conquer the country. 


Eugene Scribe. 
This most fertile and successful of French dramatists has just built a 


charming hotel in the Rue Pigale, Paris, a true chef-d'ceuvre of elegance and 
taste. No millionaire of this age of gold could have shown so much genius 
in the distribution and arrangement of this delicious dwelling. 


Jews in Parliament. 
The conference between the lords and commons has ended in the former 


agreeing to the principle of the right of the Jews to seats in parliament, and 
Baron Rothschild has taken his seat in the commons. 


British India. 

The correspondent of the London Times at Cawnpore writes despondingly 
of the war prospects. Te says the revolt has deeper roots than has been 
imagined, and that the want of troops is greatly felt. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Fastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


A Newsboys Aid Association has just been started in Philadel- 
phia, after the plan of the benevolent organization that has so 
long been in successful operation. in New York.—— A monu- 
mental obelisk is being erected on the New Orleans battle-ground. 
The foundation is completed. The obelisk is to be entirely of 
white marble, and 150 feet in height. It is to have an inner stair- 
way running up through the entire shaft.—— At a late meeting 
of the Female Reform Society, it was stated that more money 
was paid in Boston for licentiousness than for the spread of the 
gospel. —— A. J. Farnham, of Stafford, Conn., has been obliged 
to leave that town in consequence of the indignation raised by 
his outrageous slanders against several girls of that place. He 
was compelled to take oath before a magistrate that his state- 
ments were lies.——A horrible accident occurred, recently, to 
Mr. Owen McNulty, an employee of the Pensylvanja Railroad 

Company. He was walking along on the railroad, on his way, 
home, and when" near Chandler’s Station, in Salisbury township, 
about three miles west of Coatesville, he was run against by the 
night line down, which threw him across the track, and the wheels 
of the train passed over his body, cutting it literally in two, the 
upper part of which was carried a number of yards on the cow- 
catcher. —— There are 50,051 rice plantations in the South, the 
annual product of which is worth about $4,000,000. —— At a late 
liquor trial in New York city, the main question for the jury to 
decide was whether lager beer is an intoxicating liquor. Nine of 
the jurors took the ground that lager beer is intoxicating, and two 
that it is not.—— A relic of ’76 was turned up by a plough on 
the Culidge estate in Watertown, N. Y., lately. It was a portion 
of a small cannon, which had the appearance of having been ex- 
ploded. How and when the death-dealing implement came to be 
embedded there is a query for historians and antiquarians. The 
same ground has been cultivated constantly for several years ; the 
cannon bears indistinct marks of an inscription. —— The punish- 
ment of the pillory is still inflicted in the State of Delaware, but 
only for fortune-telling, we believe.——A babe is a mother’s 
anchor; she cannot go far from her moorings. And yet a true 
mother never lives so little in the present as when by the side of 
the cradle. Her thoughts follow the imaged futuré of her child. 
That babe is the boldest of pilots, and guides her fearless thoughts 
down through scenes of coming years. ‘The old ark never made 
such a voyage as the cradle daily makes. —— Elisha Mason, the 
last Revolutionary soldier in Litchfield county, Conn., died at 

’ Litchfield, June 1, in the 100th year of his age.—— Catherine 
Bronk, a young lady of Albany, aged 14 years, took a small dose 
of arsenic, lately, for the purpose of beautifying her complexion, 
and on the following morning she was arrayed in a shroud for the 
grave. ——— The Mobile and Ohio Railroad, now in operation 232 
miles, runs no cars on the Sabbath, either for passengers, freights 
or mails. —— A man named Townley, working for a Mr. Roll, of 
Madison, N. J., was induced to drink a portion of the contents of 
a bottle, one of a lot purchased by Roll at auction, and was soon 
afterwards taken sick, and died in a few hours. Upon receiving 
the sad intelligence, Mrs. Townley, who was affected with a dis- 
ease of the heart, became so excited, that she fell within a few 
fect of the dead body of her husband, and died in a few minutes 
afterwards. —— The swill-milk investigation in New York is 
making queer revelations. Dr. John W. Francis testified that 
cows confined in impure air, and fed upon distillery swill, live in 
a state analogous to delirium tremens.——It has been practically 
demonstrated that crows are birds of prey, and destroy and eat 
young turkeys whenever an opportunity offers for them to light on 
one. ——A candidate for’congress in Pennsylvania, with an edito- 
rial friend, while stumping their district, lately, got belated, and 
asked to stay all night at a roadside cabin ; but the owner thought 
they looked so like horse-thieves, that he told them to move on. 


Sr. Isaac’s Cuurcn, St. Perersnurcnu.—The St. Isaac’s 
Church at St. Petersburgh—the building of which has lasted 
twenty-two years, and during which time it has swallowed im- 
mense ‘sums—is now completely finished, and the consecration, 
with the assistance of nine hundred vocalists, will take place ina 
very short time. The edifice will contain six thousand people, 
and has been lavishly adorned with gold, marble, malachite and 
jasper. The pictures are by the hands of Brulow, Bruni, Neff, 
Bassin and Steuben. 


> 


Creanine a Harsor.—At Marseilles the city has been treated 
to a new spectacle in the shape of a grand cascade, and a rush of 
crystal waters equal to any waterfall. The river Durance has 
been brought over a vast tract of territory, to empty a portion of 
its superfluous volume into the foetid harbor. 


A .irerat AvupiTor.—A speaker at a stump meeting out 
West, declared that he knew né east, no west, no north, no south ! 
“Then,” said a bystander, “you ought to go té school and learn 
your geography.” 


Youne Amenica.— Lewis, what did you do with your new 
trousers?” said an anxious papa. “I swapped ’em off.”—“ For 
what ?”—“ A slung-shot, Hoyle’s Games and the Pirate’s Own 
Book.” 


GAapside Gatherings. 


Mr. Rarey, the American horse-tamer, is said to be realizing a 
splendid fortune in Great Britain. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. —Colton. 
.... There may be pride-in rags, in a solemn look or a lowly 


It costs twenty-six dollars an hour to light the new hall of the | carriage.—Mason. 


Honse of Representatives at Washington, with gas. 


A census just completed of the children in Lawrence between 
the ages of five and fifteen years, makes the whole number 5021 4 
—a decrease from last year of 411. 


The only living heir of the late President Munroe is Samuel L. 
Gouverneur, a clerk in the treasury department. His mother was 
the president’s youngest daughter. 

An immense haul of fish was made at Stone Bridge, R. I., 
lately. At one drawing of the seine, five hundred barrels of scup 
were taken in. They were sold on the spot for $500. 


The youthful prodigy, Alfred Stewart, since he was abstracted 
from the Marsh Troupe of juvenile performers, has been playing 
star engagements in the southern and western theatres. 


The swill-milk impostures has led the mayor and board of 
health of New York to a determination to examine also into the 
— of selling “ swill-pork,” that is, pork fed on distillery 
swill. 


The descent of the Mississippi from its source to its embouchure, 
averages a fraction over six inches to the mile, and the average 
velocity of the stream is about 2 1-2 miles an hour, or 60 or 70 
miles a day. 

All croakers to the contrary notwithstanding, salt is an essential 
to the horse, cattle and sheep. They will thrive better on less 
feed with it tharf without it. Particularly it is important animals 
should be supplied as the weather grows warmer, and the fresh 
feed more plenty and nutritious. 


A lawyer at Madison, Wis., objected to a juryman because he 
declared if the law of the State was opposed to God’s law he 
should feel obliged to obey the latter. But Judge Collins over- 
ruled the objection, on the ground that it was not to be presumed 
that the laws of the State were in conflict with the law of God. 


It is proposed to erect a monument to commemorate the battle 
of Trenton, the turning point of the Revolution. The lot on 
which formerly stood the house occupied by Gen. Washington, as 
his head-quarters, is now vacant, and situated as it is on the brow 
= _ hill, overlooking a great portion of the city, would be a favor- 

e site. 


Two boys in Lawrence stole a jug of ram from a wagon, one 
evening lately, which they secreted till Sunday, wheri they, with 
other lads, went into the woods and drank it. One of them, 
named Maurice Roach, twelve years old, and a very bright boy, 
ee dead from the effects, and another barely escaped with 

is life. 


Some fiends, recently, in Muscatine, Iowa, bound and gagged 
Mr. J. 8. Brown, and leaving him on the floor of his store, set 
the building on tire. The groans of the man were heard by per- 
sons alarmed by the fire, and he was rescued. The store was 
burned. .Mr. Brown was raving crazy when rescued, and fought 
his friends with desperation, imagining them to be his assailants. 

Thomas Cooper, a noted English skeptic, and author of “‘ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” has recently become a convert to Chris- 
tianity ; and after having spent thirty years of his life in lecturing 
and writing against the Bible, he is now striving to make repara- 
tion for the mischief he must have done, by lecturing in defence 
of the sacred Scriptures. 

Com.*Thomas ap Catesby Jones, who died recently at his resi- 
dence in Fairfax county, Va., after a protracted illness, was one 
of the oldest officers of the navy, having entered the service in 
1805. His service at sea extended over 19 years, while he per- 
formed shore duty for nearly 13 years. The retiring board, a few 

ears ago, placed him upon the reserved list, and since then he 
as resided on his beautiful estate on the banks of the Potomac. 


The Episcopal Recorder has an article touching ministers’ sons, 
in which it deprecates the idea that they are worse than other 
sons. It takes the biographies, and says: ‘Of the sons of one 
hundred, over one hundred and ten became ministers. Of the re- 
mainder, by far the larger proportion rose to eminence as honor- 
able and successful men in business, or in the learned professions. 
Is there any body of one hundred men, taken at random from any 
other pursuits of life, of whom the same can be said ?” 


The oldest woman in Michigan, Mrs. Vilette, of La Selle, Mon- 
roe county, was buried lately in the Catholic burying ground. She 
was 112 years of age, and had lived in that region the better part 
of acentury. Her husband—the third or fourth one—is still liv- 
ing, aged seventy years. She made her will in the latter part of 
the last century, and has outlived all the persons to whom she 
had bequeathed her property. She was a small woman, aud very 
active for one of her age. 


A “reformed burglar,” writing in the New York Herald, says 
burglaries are mostly committed by acquaintances of servant girls. 
The burglars contract friendships with: the girls, who are often 
unaware of their character, and ure introduced into the houses as 
their brothers, cousins, etc. ‘They muke use of their opportuni- 
ties to learn all the internal arrangements of the house, procure 
keys, etc. He warns persons to exclude unknown male visitors 
of domestics from their houses. 


The Cincinnati Gazette relates a singular story of a “ death 
clock” in the family of a gentleman residing at Newport, Ky. 
It is simply constructed, but all the efforts of the clock-makers 
will not make it keep time. Consequently it has been permitted 
to rest in silence. ‘Lhis, however, is occasionally broken, when it 
will suddenly strike one, which proves to be a death-knell of one 
of the family. Whenever the clock strikes, a death is sure to fol- 
low a few hours afterwards, 


It is said that Richmond, Va., can boast of having the largest 
flouring mill in the world. It is twelve stories in height, fronts 
96 feet on Canal Street, and is 165 feet deep—total height, includ- 
ing the observatory is 135 feet. ‘The rear wall, embracing a part 
of the granite foundation, is 148 feet high. Each floor contains 
about 14,500 superticial feet ; including the two floors in the roof, 
the total would be about 155,000 square feet—or rather more than 
three and a half acres. Altogether, the available space within the 
walls of this building is about 200,000 square feet. 


The national school choral festival at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don, was a wondrous gathering, and only equalled in interest by 
the annual meeting of the school children at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. There were no less than 21,222 persons attracted by the 
festival. The queen and prince consort, accompanied by the 
Princess Alice, the queen of Portugal, etc., entered the pal 
about seven o’clock, and as they approached the transept, the 
children commenced “God save the Queen,” and sang it with 
thrilling effect, as may be imagined, when about five thousand 
young, fresh voices were united in singing that glorious anthem. 
Lhose who were near her majesty, say that she fairly trembled 
with emotion. 


..+. The hate which we all bear with the most Christian pa- 
tience, is the hate of those who envy us.—Zacon. 

.... In this worid, fall often our joys are only the tender 
shadows which our sorrows cast.— Beecher. 

.... Great warriors, like great earthquakes, are mainly remem- 
bered for the mischief they have done.—Bovee. ne 

.... Neither contentment nor discontentment arises from the 
outward condition, but from the inward disposition.—Mason. 

.... He submits himself to be seen through a microscope, who 
suffers himself to be caught in a fit of passion.—Lavater. 

.. . Faiths wear out in many cases, and the truth of things is 
the ultimate level, unaffected by mortal enthusiasm.— Wilkinson. 


.... A king said to.a holy man: “Are of 
me?” “Yes,” said he, “at such times as od 
Almighty.” —Sadi. 

.... It is exceedingly difficult to pronounce upon the character 
of some men’s minds, for the reason that they seem to have no 
minds at all.—Bovee. 

.... So much of our time is preparation, so much is routine, 
and so much retrospect, that the pith of each man’s genius con- 
tracts itself to a very few hours.—/merson. 


.... Royal favorites aro often obliged to carry their complais- 
ance further than they meant. They live for their master’s pleas- 
ure, and they die for his eonvenience.— Colton. 

.... The highest excellence is seldom attained in more than 
one vocation. The roads leading to distinction in separate pur- 
suits diverge, and thé nearer we approach the one, the further we 
recede from the other.—Bovee. 

.... If you are under obligation to many, it is pradent te post- 
pone the recompensing of one, until it be in your power to 
remunerate all, otherwise you will make more enemies by what 
you give than by what you withhold.—Zacon. 

..+. There are joys which long to be ours. God sends ten 
thousand truths which come about us like birds seeking inlet ; but 
we are shut up to them, and so they bring us nothing, but sit and 
sing awhile upon the roof, and then fly away.—. . 


Soker’s Wudget. 


Women are seldom sailors, but they sometimes command 
smacks. 

Why is John Bigger’s boy larger than his father? Because ho 
is a little Bigger. 

The fellow who put the thing in a nutshell, found it cracked a 
day or two afterwards. . 

A clergyman, who lives on the seashore, says he likes calm 
Sundays, because he is opposed to Sabbath breakers. 


The Portsmouth Chronicle says that a dealer in that city adver- 
tises “iron slates” for sale. lt suggests that they should be 
framed with pine oak. 

“ What would you be, dearest,” said Walter to his sweetheart, 
“if 1 were to press the seal of love upon those sealing-wax lips ?’’ 
“T should be stationary.” 
~ Why are sheep the most dissipated and unfortunate of animals ? 
Because they gambol in their youth, frequent the turf, are very 
often blacklegs, and are universally tl . 


Jerrold went to a party at which a Mr. Pepper had assembled 
all his friends. Jerrold said to his host, on entering the room : 
“My dear Mr. Pepper, how glad you must be to see all your 
friends mustered !” 

Why is a pretty young lady like a locomotive engine? Don’t 
give it up; there are lots of reasons. She sends otf the sparks, 
transports the mails (males), has a train following her, and passes 
over the plain. 

“TI believe that mine will be the fate of Abel,” said a wife to 
her husband, one day. ‘* Why so ?” inquired the husband. “ Be- 
cause Abel was killed by a club, and your club will kill me if you 
continue to go to it every night.” 

“So poor Mrs. Prim is dead at last.” ‘O, yoz, poor critter ! 
she couldn’t bear to hear how Dr. Squibs was sliding up to Wid- 
der Wimple ; so she jist filled wid grief, and sunk under it—she 
did.” “Poor, unfortunate creetur! Pray, how does my new 
cap look ¢” 


‘ou ever thinkin 
i am forgetting 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE: 


This long established and well knowp weekly paper, after twelre years of un- 
equalled popularity, has b a “bh hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
& neat and beautiful style. 

> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal 

UF It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(7 it numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

Ot Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, One year. 
4 subscribers, 700 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus Fic or ovr Union, and one copy of Picro- 
BIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the 
lowest club rates. (> Sample copies sent w 

Published every Saturday, by 


to his own address at the 
desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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[For description see page 13.) 


RESHIPMENT OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. 
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